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Style  680.  2  threod  ring-free  51-gauge 
Chiffon.  Knit  58  courses  to  the  inch.  The 
very  highest  grade  of  silk  throughout. 
Specially  high  twisted  thread  insures 
extra  sheerness  and  clearness.  Very  nar¬ 
row  out-of-sight  silk  double  sole. 


•  r  IdSh  rlOa  l  Humming  Birds  are  quick  movers. 
Unmistakable  values,  they  sell  readily  at  full  prices,  85c 
to  $1.50,  maintaining  your  mark-up  —  39.2%. 


Style  510.  3-thread  ring-free  51- 
gauge  Chiffon.  Knit  56  courses  to  the 
inch.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially  high 
twisted  thread  insures  extra  sheerness 
and  clearness. 


•  hlash  No.  Z  Humming  Birds  bring  'em  back 
for  more.  Live  up  to  every  claim.  Quality  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed. 


Style  802.  3-thread  ring-free  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive 
Jacquord  lace  top  design  in  all-silk  welt. 
Double  silk  French  heel.  Very  narrow 
silk  double  sole. 


•  riash  No.  a  No  lost  sales 
Same  day  shipments  without  fail. 


Stylo  458.  2-thread  ring-free  45-gauge 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  sheerness 
and  clearness.  Very  narrow  out-of-sight 
silk  double  sole. 


•  nasn  no.  4  At  your  service:  Handsome 
fixtures,  display  material,  color  charts,  newspaper  mats, 
educational  bulletins  for  saleswomen.  National  adver¬ 
tising  that’s  distinctively  "Humming  Bird." 

Samples  on  request.  No  obligation. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,Tenn. 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms  •  •  •  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Style  707.  4-thread  ring-free.  All-silk. 

9-inch  eiast/c  top.  High  twist  silk.  Narrow 
French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  808.  3-thread  ring-free.  All-silk. 
9-inch  tlastic  top.  45-gauge,  high  twist 
silk.  Narrow  French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  1  5X.  Service  Weight.  7-thread. 
45-gauge.  All  silk  welt,  picot  top. 


Style  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge. 
7-thread  pure  silk  with  Durene  welt  and 
foot.  A  good  buy. 


Style  790.  4-thread  ring-free  all-silk 
Chiffon.  High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French 
heel.  All-silk  foot.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  100X.  Knee-length  hose.  45- 
gouge.  3-thread  ring-free  Chiffon  with 
''Lastex*'  elastic  top. 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Refunding  of  Processing  and 
Floor  Taxes 

Y  a  6  to  3  decision,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  the 
Processing  and  Floor  Taxes  levied  by  that  Measure 
are  invalid. 

The  majority  and  minority  decisions  of  the 
Court  have  been  widely  published  and  discussed,  and 
need  no  further  comment  in  these  editorial  columns. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  your  National  Association,' 
however,  to  follow'  developments  carefully  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  advise  members  promptly  on  all  official 
steps  taken  regarding  the  refunding  of  Processing 
and  Floor  Taxes  levied  under  this  Act. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Immediately  following  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  your  National  Association  called  a 
meeting  of  store  principals,  controllers,  merchandise 
managers  and  buying  office  representatives  to  discuss 
what  action  retailers  might  take  to  protect  their  in¬ 
terests,  insofar  as  the  taxing  provisions  of  the  Law 
affected  them. 

Out  of  this  meeting  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  emanated,  and  we  repeat  them  again  in  these 
editorial  columns  because  of  their  importance: — 

That  no  refund  of  Processing  or  Floor 
taxes  will  be  made  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant. 

That  retailers  who  paid  the  Floor  Taxes 
in  1933  under  protest  may  possibly  have  a 
better  chance  for  refund  than  those  who  did 
not. 

That  it  is  advisable  that  retailers  take  in¬ 
ventory  immediately — if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so — of  articles  processed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  taxable  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  This  is  important  because  at  a 
later  date  a  refund  may  be  allowed  on  the 
basis  of  inventory.  This  inventory  should 
be  taken  by  units  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  required  in  1933,  and  indicate  the 


weight  of  cotton  content,  prices,  manufac¬ 
turers’  style  numbers  and  name  of  manu¬ 
facturer. 

That  where  there  have  been  expressed  or 
implied  agreements  with  manufacturers  re¬ 
garding  a  refund  of  tax  should  the  A.  A.  A. 
be  declared  unconstitutional — an  inventory 
may  be  necessary. 

That  retailers  should  request  refunds 
from  processors  who  have  not  paid  taxes 
during  the  past  few  months.  According  to 
published  newspaper  reports  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  mills — in  anticipation  of  an 
adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
have  either  paid  the  Processing  Tax  in 
escrow  or  have  received  injunctions  reliev¬ 
ing  them  of  payment.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Association 
of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  agreed  last 
summer  to  credit  the  buyer  with  the  tax, 
which  the  seller  was  relieved  from  paying 
on  goods,  where  title  passed  to  the  retailer 
within  30  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  Act  may  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
Tbe  Underwear  Institute,  which  comprises 
the  larger  manufacturers  of  knit  underwear 
— some  of  whom  also  produce  woven  under¬ 
wear — adopted  a  processing  tax  agreement 
some  months  ago  declaring  that  the  prices 
on  invoiced  orders  were  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  and  delivered  parts  of  orders  were 
subject  to  credit  for  account  of  the  buyer  in 
the  amount  of  the  tax  which  the  seller  was 
relieved  from  paying  due  to  the  invalidation 
of  the  Act.  This  agreement  evidently  affects 
all  orders  made  subsequent  to  its  date,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  merchandise  has 
been  sold  or  is  still  in  stock. 

That  retailers  should  request  corrected 
invoices  or  allowances  on  unpaid  invoices 
for  purchases  from  processors — particularly 
where  the  tax  appears  as  a  separate  item. 

That  refunds  be  requested  from  import¬ 
ers  and  others  who  added  the  Processing 
Tax  or  the  compensating  tax  as  additional 
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items  on  invoices.  This  is  a  practice  which 
was  followed  hy  large  numbers  of  glove  im¬ 
porters. 

That  retailers  should  assemble  data  on 
taxes  paid  on  direct  imports  so  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  request  refunds  from 
the  Government. 

«  «  »  »  » 

At  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  the  foregoing 
recommendations  appear  to  be  the  most  important 
for  retailers  to  follow,  if  they  plan  to  seek  a  refund 
of  taxes  paid  under  this  Act. 

Just  as  soon  as  more  definite  information  is 
available,  members  will  be  notified  through  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  special  bulletins. 

Already  steps  are  being  taken  in  Washington  to 
inaugurate  a  new  program  of  farm  relief.  Just  what 
the  character  and  scope  of  this  program  may  be,  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee — we  must  await  developments. 

The  Tydings  Bill — to  Fix  Retail  Prices 

HERE  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  Bill  (S.  3518)  by  Senator  Tyd¬ 
ings  of  Maryland,  which — if  enacted — will  permit 
manufacturers  to  fix  the  retail  prices  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  Bill  is  intended  to  amend  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws  by  legalizing  “contracts  or  agreements  pre¬ 
scribing  minimum  prices  for  the  resale  at  retail  of 
a  commodity  which  bears,  or  the  label  or  container 
of  which  bears,  the  trade-mark,  brand  or  name  of 
the  producer  or  of  the  owner  of  such  commodity, 
and  which  is  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  com¬ 
modities  of  the  same  general  class  produced  by 
others.” 

«  «  «  «  « 

Proposed  legislation  of  this  character  is  not  new 
to  the  Congress.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
attempts  have  consistently  been  made  to  enact  such 
a  Federal  measure.  All  efforts  in  the  past  have  been 
in  vain,  because  legalized  price  fixing  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Congress  as  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  unfair  to  retail  distributors,  and  economic¬ 
ally  unsound. 

The  present  Bill  is  sponsored  largely  by  drug, 
cosmetic  and  toilet  goods  interests — the  same  group 
which  has  always  championed  the  cause  of  retail 
price  fixing;  despite  the  failure  of  all  price  fixing 
practices  under  the  former  program  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration. 

Your  National  Association  will  oppose  this 
Measure — as  it  has  similar  measures  of  the  past — 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  may  unduly  raise  prices. 


It  will  foster  monopolies  among  manufac¬ 
turers. 

It  will  prevent  proper  adjustment  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  in  keeping  with  changing  manu¬ 
facturing  or  raw  material  costs. 

It  will  abolish  free  and  open  competition 
among  retailers. 

It  will  tend  to  put  the  efficient  store  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

It  will  tend  to  break  down  and  destroy  the 
initiative  of  American  business. 

It  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buyer 
for  the  public  into  a  mere  selling  agent  for 
the  manufacturer. 

It  constitutes  further  unwarranted  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  business. 

It  will  not  accomplish  its  alleged  objec¬ 
tive,  namely,  it  will  not  stop  predatory  price 
cutting — a  practice  which  we  all  condemn. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Price  fixing  legislation  has  always  been  con¬ 
demned  hy  Labor,  Farm,  Dairy,  and  consumer 
groups,  as  well  as  by  the  leading  economists  of  the 
country.  Your  Association  plans  again  to  join  forces 
with  these  groups — which  represent  a  vast  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  buying  public — in  vigorously  opposing 
enactment  of  the  Tydings  Bill. 

This  Measure  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  Its  progress  will 
be  carefully  watched;  and  members  will  be  promptly 
advised,  if  the  probability  of  its  enactment  becomes 
serious. 

Neiv  York  State  Price  Fixing  Law 
U  nconstitutional 

A  LMOST  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of 
a  Federal  price  fixing  bill  in  the  Congress  by 
Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  State — its  highest  judicial  tribunal — 
declared  the  Feld-Crawford  Act,  which  permitted  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  on  trade-marked  and  branded 
goods  sold  in  intrastate  eoinmerce  in  New’  York,  to 
he  unconstitutional. 

This  Act — passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature — had  already  been  the  subject  of  one  favora¬ 
ble  and  three  adverse  decisions  in  the  lower  Courts; 
and,  therefore,  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  nullifying  its  priee  fixing  provisions  had 
ben  anticipated. 

The  Feld-Crawford  Act  sought  to  compel  all  re¬ 
tailers  to  observe  the  manufacturer’s  fixed  prices  of 
his  products,  even  though  they  had  entered  into  no 
agreement  to  do  so — provided  that  some  retailers 
had  eontracted  to  maintain  prices.  The  deeision 
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tersely  states,  “If  this  be  its  meaning,  the  Law  is  un- 
eonstitutional.  That  the  States  cannot  fix  the  selling 
price  of  any  and  all  coininodities  has  been  settled.” 

The  decision  further  declared  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  did  not  have  the  power  to  fix  prices  directly, 
except  in  the  case  of  articles  where  such  action  was 
necessary  due  to  an  emergency  or  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest — “What  the  Legislature  cannot  do  directly, 
it  cannot  do  indirectly  *****.’’ 

«  «  »  «  « 

As  many  existing  state  price  fixing  laws — passed 
at  recent  sessions  of  state  legislatures — have  been 
modelled  after  the  New  York  State  Act,  this  decision 
is  a  serious  set-back  to  state  price  fixing  legislation. 

The  fate  of  this  Measure  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  state  legislatures  now  in  session,  which  may 
be  considering  the  enactment  of  any  price  fixing  bill. 

In  our  estimation,  no  state  hill  intended  to  fix 
the  retail  price  of  products  can  be  written  which 
will  be  upheld  by  the  Courts.  All  attempts  to  en¬ 
force  such  measures  will  most  certainly  prove  just 
as  futile  as  the  Feld-Crawford  Act  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Salary  Publicity  Must  Be  Repealed 

()l  R  National  Association  spared  no  efforts  in 
working  for  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Pink  Slip 
Provision — authorizing  publicity  of  all  income  tax 
returns;  and  it  intends  to  do  likewise  in  seeking  the 
repeal  of  Section  148  (d)  of  the  Federal  Revenue 
Act  of  1934,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  annually  a  report  to  the 
Congress  containing  the  names,  addresses,  amounts 
of  compensation,  and  the  names  of  the  paying  cor¬ 
porations  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
year;  and  that  this  data  may  be  made  public  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Congress. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Congress  has 
chosen  to  exercise  its  option  and  has  already  made 
public  the  names  of  several  thousand  taxpayers  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  of  their  earned  incomes. 
This  practice  is  of  questionable  legality,  although  it 
is  authorized  by  Section  148  (d)  of  the  Federal  Reve¬ 
nue  Act  of  1934. 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  has  already  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  intemled  to  repeal  that  Section  of  the 
Revenue  Act,  in  order  that  such  j)ublicity  of  salaries 
may  not  be  repeated. 

«  «  »  »  « 

Several  weeks  ago  we  urged  members  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  this  practice — per¬ 
mitting  the  publication  of  personal  and  confidential 
data  to  those  having  absolutely  no  legitimate  right 


to  it;  and  constituting  a  preferred  list  of  prospective 
victims  who  might  well  become  the  prey  of  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  dishonest  in  carrying  out  their  nefari¬ 
ous  schemes. 

Now — we  urge  members  to  communicate  with 
both  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  support 
of  the  Copeland  BiU — intended  to  repeal  Section 
148  (d)  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1934 — which 
makes  possible  the  publication  of  such  salaries,  in 
order  that  the  personal  and  private  rights  of  tax¬ 
payers  may  be  protected  in  the  future. 

Does  A  Retail  Sales  Tax  Affect  Sales? 

HE  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the 
varying  experiences  of  retailers  located  in  the 
New  York  City — Brooklyn  Trading  Area  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  doing  business  in  northern  New 
Jersey. 

On  December  10th  last,  a  Municipal  Sales  Tax 
of  2  per  cent — to  be  paid  by  the  customer — had  been 
in  effect  one  year  in  New  York  City;  while  a  New 
jersey  State  Retail  Sales  Tax — of  similar  rate — to  be 
paid  by  the  customer — became  effective  on  July  1, 
1935,  and  was  repealed  on  October  27th  of  the  same 
year. 

It  is  important  to  hear  these  facts  in  mind  in 
comparing  the  effects  of  these  similar  sales  taxes  up¬ 
on  the  sales  of  merchants  located  in  these  two  adja¬ 
cent  trading  areas. 

•  «  •  •  • 

According  to  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  department  store 
sales  for  the  first  half  of  December,  1934  — twelve 
shopping  days — in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
were  13.2  per  cent  over  those  for  the  similar  period 
of  1933.  The  sales  tax  in  New  York  City  became  ef¬ 
fective  on  December  10,  1934,  and  the  twenty  shop¬ 
ping  days  preceding  Christmas  in  that  year  showed 
that  this  earlier  sales  increase  declined  to  7.5  per 
cent  for  that  period.  Even  this  downward  trend  does 
not  show  the  complete  picture,  since  the  first  twelve 
shopping  <lays  of  that  month  included  four  days  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Municipal  Sales  Tax  was  in  effect.  In 
fact,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures  had  been  available  for  the 
first  eight  shopping  days  of  1934 — with  adjustments 
of  the  variations  for  the  number  of  Saturdays  in¬ 
cluded — the  increase  in  sales  in  New  York  City 
would  have  been  greater  than  13.2  per  cent  as  re¬ 
ported  for  the  first  half  of  the  month. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Now  let  us  examine  the  trend  of  department 
store  sales  in  Northern  New  Jersey  for  the  same 
period. 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  there  was  an  increase  of  10 
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per  cent  in  department  store  sales  in  that  area  dur> 
ing  the  first  twelve  shopping  days  in  December.  The 
increase  for  the  twenty  shopping  days  preceding 
Christmas  was  9.1  per  cent — a  relatively  small  change 
compared  with  the  substantial  decline  experienced 
by  the  merchants  of  New  York  City. 

Moreover,  an  inquiry  among  retailers  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  at  that  time  revealed  that  the  sales 
increases  during  the  first  seven  shopping  days  of  the 
month — prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  New  York 
City  Sales  Tax — ^were  exeeeded  by  the  gains  made 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pre-Christmas  period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  examine  the  trend  of  sales  in  the 
New  York  City-Brooklyn  and  northern  New  Jersey 
areas — month  by  month — during  the  year  1935. 

In  January  and  February,  1935,  there  was  very- 
little  difference  in  sales  experienced  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Metropolitan  New  York  and  northern  New 
Jersey. 

In  March  of  that  year,  the  New  York  City- 
Brooklyn  sales  dropped  off  15  per  cent;  while  the 
sales  in  northern  New  Jersey  declined  only  8  per 
cent. 

In  April  and  May  of  1935 — there  was  no  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  between  the  two  trading  areas. 

But  in  June  1935,  when  New  Jersey  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  July  1 — sales  in  that  State  increased  7  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding 
year;  while  sales  in  Metropolitan  New  York  re¬ 
mained  even  with  June  of  1935. 

In  July  1935,  when  the  New  Jersey  Sales  Tax 
became  effective  sales  in  that  State  showed  no  change 
over  the  preceding  year;  but  sales  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  increased  13  per  cent;  indicating  that 
retail  business  which  formerly  went  to  northern  New 
Jersey  was  now  being  enjoyed  by  New  York  City 
retailers. 

In  August  1935,  New  York  City  sales  showed  no 
change  from  the  preceding  year,  but  in  New  Jersey 
sales  showed  a  decline  of  9  per  cent. 

In  September  1935,  New  York  sales  increased  11 
per  cent;  while  New  Jersey  sales  increased  only  7 
per  cent. 

Now,  on  October  27th,  1935  the  New  Jersey  Sales 
Tax  was  repealed  and  retail  sales  in  that  State  show¬ 
ed  a  gain  of  1  per  cent  for  the  month;  while  sales 
in  Metropolitan  New  York  declined  2  per  cent. 

In  November  1935 — ^with  the  New  Jersey  Sales 
Tax  off — sales  increased  9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  only  4  per  cent  in  Metropolitan 
New  York. 

For  the  first  twelve  shopping  days  of  1935,  New 
Jersey  sales  showed  a  decline  of  only  4/10  of  1  per 
cent;  while  New  York  sales  declined  3.3  per  cent. 


This  period,  which  covers  one  full  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  in  New  York  City,  and 
less  than  four  months  of  a  retail  sales  tax  of  similar 
rate  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  proves  conclusively 
that  this  form  of  taxation  does  have  its  effect  upon 
retail  sales  and  does  tend  to  drive  retail  business 
from  taxable  communities  into  non-taxable  com¬ 
munities. 

We  think  that  the  experiences  of  these  two  ad¬ 
jacent  trading  areas  might  well  answer  the  question 
— Does  a  Retail  Stdes  Tax  Affect  Sales? 

•  »  •  •  • 

Although  comparatively  few  state  legislatures 
are  now  in  session,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
many  special  sessions  will  be  held  during  the  year 
1936  to  consider  the  fiscal  problems  of  states.  If  so, 
further  attempts  may  be  anticipated  to  enact  state 
sales  tax  levies  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
state  government. 

To  do  so — is  a  challenge  to  their  people  to  buy 
outside  their  respective  states  to  the  loss  and  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  established  retailers. 

Unquestionably,  these  figures  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  such  state  legislatures. 

The  Fashion  Originators  Guild  of  America 

LL  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  recently  received  a  questionnaire 
dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  Fashion  Originators 
Guild  of  America. 

Perhaps  no  questionnaire  of  recent  years  sent 
out  by  your  Association  has  resulted  in  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  response.  Replies  are  coming  in  daily  from 
all  sections  of  the  country;  and  if  you  have  not  done 
so  already,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  questionnaire 
immediately. 

The  final  analysis  of  replies  will  be  reviewed  by 
a  Committee  of  your  Association,  and  this  Group  will 
make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  your  Board 
of  Directors. 

All  replies  will  be  held  strictly  confidential,  and 
the  identity  of  no  member  will  be  revealed  either  to 
the  Committee  or  the  Board. 

•  «  «  •  • 

This  questionnaire  we  sent  out  as  the  result  of 
a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  your  National  Association  and  of 
the  Association  of  Buying  Offices.  This  meeting  was 
called  only  after  numerous  complaints  were  received 
at  our  Offices  due  to  the  extension  of  the  program 
of  the  Fashion  Originators  Guild  of  America. 

Your  Association  and  all  ethical  retailers  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  evils  of  design  piracy  should 
be  abolished,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  merely  a  question  as  to  how  this  can  be  fairly  and 
practically  accomplished  without  jeopardizing  the 
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legitimate  operations  and  rights  of  retailers,  and 
without  encountering  newer  and  greater  evils  than 
those  sought  to  he  corrected. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is  a  hope¬ 
less  one;  we  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  solution. 
Therefore,  it  is  now  receiving  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  and  study  by  your  National  Association,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  program  will  ema¬ 
nate  from  these  efforts  that  will  be  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  manufacturers  and  retailers. 


work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  all  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Association  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  its  program  of  activities. 

We  know  that  these  words  of  commendation 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  National  Association  and  of  its  various  Asso¬ 
ciate  Divisions  and  Groups,  because  they  indicate 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  and  is 
u'orthu'hile. 


The  Census  of  Business 


^‘Ttventy-Five  Years  of  Retailing’" 


Census  of  Business  for  the  year  1935 — con- 
^  ducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce — is  now  under  way. 

Included  in  this  Federal  enumeration  of  busi¬ 
ness  units  are  every  and  all  types  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Due  to  the  rapidly  changing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  six  years,  it  seems  desirable,  and  in 
fact  necessary,  that  this  inventory  of  business  be 
taken. 

No  doubt,  it  will  reveal  many  interesting  and 
valuable  facts  which,  if  properly  interpreted,  will 
indicate  present  and  future  trends. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Your  National  Association  is  serving  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  in  the  taking  of  this  Census,  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  retail  distribution.  Hugo  Kuechen- 
meister  and  James  S.  ScholT,  Chairmen  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Store  Management  Group  re* 
spectively,  are  its  official  representatives. 

W'e  urge  all  members  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Federal  Authorities  in  this  nation-wide  inven¬ 
tory  of  retail  distribution.  Remember — information 
supplied  to  the  Government  will  be  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  and  be  available  to  no  one — whether  in 
Government  service  or  private  life — other  than  sworn 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

We  Thank  You,  Amos  Parrish 

TN  the  December  1935,  Issue  of  The  Amos  Parrish 
Magazine,  the  following  paragraphs  appear; — 
“Coming  in  January  is  the  Twentv-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  This  Association  has 
been  and  is  of  definite  and  positive  help  to 
its  members.  And  its  influence  has  been  a 
splendid  one  for  better  retailing. 

“It  has  something  to  celebrate  on  its 
Twenty-Fifth  Birthday — the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  its  work  has  been  and  is  wortb- 
while.” 

Tbis  statement  coming  from  Amos  Parrish,  who 
is  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  ett'ectiveness  of  the 


yrtATy-F/I  E  YEARS  OF  RETAILING— thm  is 
-*•  the  title  of  a  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages 
whieh  has  been  written  in  observance  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Th  is  work  portrays  the  acliievenieiits  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Retail  Dry  (^oods  Craft  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

As  is  fitting — it  jjays  tribute  to  those  merebaiits 
who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  effort  for  the 
success  of  their  National  Organization  and  the  Craft 
which  it  represents.  Perhaps  no  other  undertaking 
of  your  National  Association  has  ever  before  brought 
to  light  the  struggles,  labors,  the  high  degree  of  in- 
telligenee,  judgment,  foresight  and  perseverence  dis¬ 
played  not  only  by  the  pioneers  who  founded  the 
Organization,  but  also  by  its  members  of  more  recent 
years,  who  followe«l  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  a  record 
of  which  any  organization  might  well  be  proud. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
prompted  its  compilation,  for  it  preserves  to  posterity 
the  history  of  our  Craft  throughout  an  important 
period  of  time. 

As  is  proper,  this  Work  also  reviews  the  progress 
and  «levelopments  made  in  many  industrial  fields 
closely  allied  to  Retailing.  If  it  serves  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  create  a  closer  bond  of  cooperation 
between  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  the  service 
of  the  American  People — then  its  publication  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

Be  sure  to  secure  your  copy — it  is  worthy  of  8 
place  in  your  library. 

The  Stage  Is  Set 

\  S  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  goes  to  Press,  we 

are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

From  the  Opening  Address  of  Secretary  Roper 
on  Monday  evening  imtil  the  last  speaker  leaves  the 
rostrum  on  Friday  afternoon — the  sessions  of  this 
Convention  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
many  and  intricate  economic  and  legislative  prob- 
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lenis  confronting  business  today,  as  well  as  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  necessary  changes  which  must  be 
effected  in  retail  operations  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  year  ahead. 

Economic  trends,  the  effects  of  recent  legislation 
on  retail  distribution,  Social  Security,  employees’  re¬ 
lations,  a  sound  housing  program,  problems  confront¬ 
ing  stores  of  smaller  volume,  the  time  honored  sub¬ 
ject  of  operating  costs,  better  displays,  improved 
])ackaging,  management,  control,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising,  credit,  personnel,  traffic  and 
delivery — all  will  have  sessions  devoted  to  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Annual  Dinner — to  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening — will  be  the  major  event  of  the  Convention, 
marking  the  Twenty -Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  of  your  National  Association.  On  that  occasion 
Major  Charles  H.  Strong,  President  of  The  Win. 
Taylor  Son  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio — and  First 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  as  Toastmaster  as  he  did  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  when  the  first  Annual  Dinner  was 
held.  Timely  and  important  addresses  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins.  President 


of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  by  your  own  Presi¬ 
dent,  David  Ovens. 

Each  Guest  at  the  Banquet  will  receive  a  Souve¬ 
nir  Copy  of  a  bound  volume  of  over  two  hundred 
pages  entitled  “Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retailing” 
which  is  being  speciaUy  prepared  in  observance  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Assoeiation. 

«  *  *  »  « 

This  Convention  promises  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  momentous  Gathering  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Craft  ever  held. 

Every  member  should  be  represented  at  its  vari¬ 
ous  sessions  and  discussions. 

Every  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  its 
deliberations  and  to  have  a  voice  in  its  actions. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  repeat  the  time  and 
place — but  here  they  a,re — January  20th  to  24th  in¬ 
clusive;  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

Plan  now  to  attend;  and  do  not  forget  to  secure 
your  validation  certificates  when  purchasing  your 
railroad  tickets  to  New  York.  These  certificates  will 
entitle  bona  fide  members  to  a  two-thirds  reduction 
on  their  return  trip  fare. 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New  York 

January  20, 21 , 22, 23, 24 
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SPEAKER — SUBJECT 
PROGRAM 


Monday  Evening,  January  20 
GENERAL  SESSION 
Grand  Ballroom 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dj’y  Goods  Association  should 
devote  its  Opening  Session! to  a  consideration  of  current 
national  legislative,  econo^iic,  and  social  problems  and 
trends  affecting  retail  distribution.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Session  to  supply  a  proper  background  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  consideration  of  problems  to  be  discussed 
throughout  the  Convention. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
will  open  the  Convention  with  a  personal  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  in  his  address 
he  will  analyze  the  retailer’s  place  in  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  relation  to  the  broader  economic  procedure 
and  social  objectives  of  the  Nation,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  placed  upon  the  importance  of  consumers  in  our 
economic  structure.  He  will  discuss  the  important  under¬ 
lying  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  economic 
system,  and  how,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  retail 
business  can  make  sustained  progress  through  profit.  He 
will  also  outline  what  the  department  of  Commerce  is 
doing  in  the  interests  of  better  retailing.  An  outstanding 
national  figure — to  be  announced — will  discuss  important 
legislative  trends  affecting  Retail  Distribution,  and  all 
members  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  general  discus¬ 
sion  scheduled  to  follow  these  two  addresses. 

Call  to  Order:  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  DAVID  OVENS,  President  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Vice  President,  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Address 

Economic  Procedure  and  Social  Objectives 

THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  C.  ROPER.  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Vocal  Selections 

GRACE  JOHNSTON,  Soprano  Soloist. 

• 

Address 

LAWRENCE  SLOAN.  Vice  President.  Standard  Sta¬ 
tistics  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Discussion 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  21 
General  Session 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP- 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme :  Better  Selling 

Better  selling  is  a  first  essential  to  profitable  store  opera¬ 
tion  in  1936.  It  represents  an  old  and  often-discussed 
problem  on  which  many  of  the  best  answers  are  still  to 
be  found.  This  session  will  provide  a  discussion  of  com¬ 
mon  weaknesses  in  selling,  and  methods  of  obtaining 
more  effective  coordination  of  a  store’s  selling  efforts. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  DAVID  OVENS,  Vice  President,  T.  B.  Ivey 
&  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Know  Your  Customers 

MRS.  H.  M.  ODLUM,  President,  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Talk  Versus  Action 

MAX  GERTZ,  Vice-President,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
L.  1. 

Common  Weaknesses  In  Selling 

FLORENCE  LUMAN,  Training  Director,  Stern 

Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Discussion 

• 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  21 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Theme :  Accessories  and  Small  Wares 

Accessories  and  small  wares  departments  contribute  a 
large  percentage  of  the  department  store’s  total  volume 
and  offer  a  fertile  field  for  profitable  volume  when  ade¬ 
quately  promoted  and  merchandised.  In  1936,  these  de¬ 
partments  should  not  be  overlooked.  Speakers  of  nation¬ 
al  prominence  will  put  the  spotlight  on  them  in  a  way 
never  before  undertaken. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman.  BERNARD  W.  SMITH,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Forgotten  Departments 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

• 

Dramatizing  Accessories  and  Small  Wares 
KENNETH  COLLINS,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Fashion  Element  in  Merchandising 
Accessories 

HELEN  A.  CORNELIUS,  Director,  Fashion  Services, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Danger  of  Averages 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

• 

Tuesday  Noon,  January  21 
OPEN  LUNCHEON  MEETING- 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BUYING  OFFICES,  INC. 
Salle  Moderne 

Call  to  Order:  12:15  P.M. 

Chairman,  PAUL  J.  LUNDGREN,  Director,  Cavendish 
Trading  Corporation  and  Vice-President,  Association  of 
Buying  Offices,  Inc. 

• 

Subject :  Economic  Outlook  for  1936  as  Affecting 
Retail  Distribution 

A.  W.  ZELOMEK,  Economist,  Fairchild  Publications 
and  International  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  HANSSEN,  President,  Thomas  Gibson 
Investment  Service. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  21 
GENERAL  SESSION 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 
Theme :  Better  Merchandising 

The  problem  of  the  merchandise  manager  is  not  only 
to  coordinate  the  activities  that  fall  under  the  buying 
and  selling  of  the  merchandise,  but  also  to  synchronize 
all  the  activities  of  the  organization  so  as  to  build  up 
a  smoothly  running  machine  that  will  produce  sales  and 
profits.  The  subjects  selected  for  this  session  have  been 
chosen  with  this  in  view. 

Call  to  Order;  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  RONALD  P.  BOARDMAN,  Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

• 

How  Are  We  Going  to  Meet  the  Newer  Kind  of 
Competition  which  Operates  on  a  Low  Markup? 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Increasing  Volume  Through  Greater 
Specialization 

(A)  Balanced  Assortments  of  Stock 

(B)  More  Attention  to  Staples,  Styles,  Quality 

(C)  Developing  a  Regular  Trade  and  Less 
Emphasis  on  Sales  Events 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

• 

Price  Lines  to  Meet  1936  Consumer  Income 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Open  Forum 

Meeting  the  Increased  Tax  Burden,  from  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Standpoint. 

The  Science  of  Buying — Selecting  your  resources  and 
planning  how  much  to  buy  and  how  to  sell  it  after  it  is 
bought. 

Merchandising  Division  Organization — What  is  the  best 
type  of  organization  and  what  should  be  the  functions 
of  each  of  the  operating  groups  within  the  division? 
How  to  increase  the  gross  profit  by  reducing  markdowns 
and  shortages.  What  is  the  practical  way  to  reduce 
markdowns  and  shortages? 

The  question  of  increasing,  maintaining,  or  reducing 
markup  percentage. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  21 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
Small  Ballroom 

Theme:  Management  Problems  in  1936 
Store  Management  faces  more  than  its  share  of  major 
problems  which  must  be  solved  if  profitable  operation 
is  to  be  achieved  in  1936.  How  can  low  expense  ratios 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  increased  costs  arising 
from  store  modernization  of  air-conditioning,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  lighting?  How  can  employment  be  further 
stabilized  to  minimize  Unemployment  Insurance  Costs? 
What  must  stores  do  to  attract  executive  type  personnel? 
These  and  other  problems  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 


The  Operating  Expense  Picture  for  1936 
MALCOLM  P.  McNAlR,  Director,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  Harvard  University. 

• 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  J  actuary  21 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Are  publicity  expenses  too  high?  Should  lower  ratios 
l)e  planned  this  spring?  What  are  the  opinions  of  pub¬ 
licity  control  and  merchandising  executives?  Do  current 
conditions  warrant  a  return  to  longer  range  planning — 
and  will  better  selling  ideas  be  the  result?  Will  promo¬ 
tions  seek  to  increase  average  sale?  What  are  the  new 
yardsticks  in  measuring  productivity  of  promotional  pro¬ 
grams?  These  and  other  leading  questions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  session. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

New  Yardsticks  in  Sales  Promotion 
DOROTHY  E.  SWENSON,  Advertising  Manager, 
Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Planning  Today! 

PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick 
Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publicity  Expenses  Today! 

Discussion  led  by: 

WILLIAM  H.  McLEOD,  Sales  Manager,  Wm.  Filenc’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KENNETH  C.  RICHMOND,  Vice-President  and  Con¬ 
troller,  Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 

General  Discussion 

Board  of  Directors  of  Sales  Promotion  Division,  Dinner 
Meeting,  6:30  P.M. 

• 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  21 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Tea  Room 

Theme:  Improved  Authorization  and  Customer 
Identification  Methods 

Are  your  accounts  arranged  alphabetically,  geographi¬ 
cally,  by  the  Soundex  System,  or  numerically  by  house 
numbers?  Do  you  use  the  draw-back  system?  Do  you 
use  phones  or  tubes  in  connection  with  authorizing 
“sends”  and  “take-withs”  ?  What  do  you  require  for 
customer  identification?  These  and  numerous  other  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  this  important  credit  department  func¬ 
tion  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  this  Session. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  W.  S.  MARTENS,  Credit  Manager,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division. 


Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  JAMES  S.  SCHOFF,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

• 

Analysis  of  Management  Problems  Affecting 
Profitable  Store  Operation 

J.  O.  McKINSEY,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

• 

Regularization  of  Employment — Today’s 
Challenges 

L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Personal  Message — “Facts  vs.  Fallacies” 

G.  C.  DRIVER,  President  of  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  and  Credit  Manager  of  The  May  Company, 
Cleveland,  O, 

• 

Something  New  in  Authorization 

J.  F.  EICHELBERGER,  Credit  Manager,  The  Hub, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

An  Improved  Authorization  System 

JOSEPH  H.  ZELCH,  Director  of  Accounts,  Gimbel 

Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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An  Improved  Customer  Identification  System — 
The  Charga-Plate  Operation  of  a  Central  Office 
C.  W.  HARVEY,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston,  Mass,  and  Chairman,  Operating  Committee  of 
the  Group  Charga-Plate  Associates;  and  LOUIS  T. 
McMahon,  Credit  Manager,  Win.  Filene’s  Sons,  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

• 

Discussion 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  21 
General  Session 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  AND 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  The  Social  Security  Program 
The  imiiortance  and  complexity  of  the  Social  Security 
Program  and  particularly  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  phase  can  not  be  over-emphasized.  This  meeting 
provides  the  opportunity  for  retailers  to  clarify  their 
understanding  of  the  problem,  both  Federal  and  State. 

Call  to  Order:  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  J.AY  IGL.\UER,  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Need  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Basic 
Principles 

DR.  BRYCE  M.  STEW.-XRT,  Director  of  Research, 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Legislative  and  Administrative  Problems  of  the 
Social  Security  Program 

VINCENT  M.  MILES,  Member  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

• 

Open  Forum — Questions  and  Answers  on: 
Taxation,  Record  Keeping,  Costs,  Personnel,  and 
Employment  Phases  of  Social  Security  Legislation 
C.  B.  CL.\RK,  Chairman,  N.R.D.G.-A.  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

WM.  H.  BIXBY,  Chairman,  N.R.D.G.A.  Washington 
Contact  Committee  on  Social  Security  Legislation. 

T.  C.  SPERRY,  Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Security  Legislation. 

J.AS.  S.  SCHOFF,  Chairman,  Store  Management  Group 
Committee  on  Social  Security  Legislation. 

HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Chairman,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

• 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  22 
General  Session 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Home  Building  and  Modernization 
Probably  no  single  event  is  of  more  ultimate  importance 
than  the  awakening  to  a  realization  that  the  housing 
problem  rests  at  the  base  of  our  social  and  economic 
recoveo'.  The  National  Retail  Dr>-  Goods  .Association 
recognized  this  some  time  ago  and  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
structive  work  to  stimulate  interest  has  already  been  done 
through  it’s  Housing  Committee,  of  which  Air.  Saul 
Cohn  is  chairman. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive  presentation  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  need  for  such  home  construction  on  a  vast 
scale  to  bring  the  country  back  to  prosperity,  and  the 
speakers  will  ooint  out  the  effect  of  this  housing  activity- 
will  have  on  the  retail  outlook. 


Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Chariman,  S.AUL  COHN,  Executive  Vice-President, 
City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Chairman, 
N.R.D.G.A.  Housing  Committee;  and  Member,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Recovery. 

• 

What  the  TVA  Means  to  the  Retailer 
DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL,  Director  and  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  T.  V.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

• 

Dollars  and  Sense  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
HON.  A.  O.  EBERH.ART,  Former  Governor  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Special  Representative,  F.  H.  A. 

The  Econo;uic  Outlook  for  Home  Furnishings 
in  1936 

A.  W.  ZELOMEK,  Economist,  Fairchild  Publications. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Economic  Counselor,  Internation¬ 
al  Statistical  Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  22 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Small  Ballroom 

Theme :  Improved  Internal  Sales  Promotion  in 
1936 

The  problem  of  Better  Selling  plays  a  leading  part  in  this 
convention.  One  very  important  method  leading  to  an 
improvement  in  retail  selling  is  to  check  every  inanimate 
factor  in  the  store,  meeting  the  customer’s  eye,  which 
may  tend  to  crystallize  a  buying  impulse.  Sign  language, 
effect  of  internal  promotional  media,  display  of  model 
stocks,  display  instruction  to  salespeople,  dramatizing 
special  or  seasonal  shops,  inexpensive  use  of  composition 
board  and  paint  in  enlivening  dull  spots  and  brightening 
the  store  in  general,  display  trends  and  probable  future 
development  of  display  properties,  getting  a  selling  story 
across  in  interior  and  window  displays.  This  session 
will  appeal  to  executives  from  all  sizes  and  types  of 
stores. 

• 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  F.  WILLETT  WALTON.  JR.,  Vice-Rresi 
dent  and  Publicity  Director.  .Arnold  Constable  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

m 

Internal  Sales  Promotion — its  vital  importance 
today. 

OLIVE  SMITH,  Assistant  to  the  President,  James 
McCreery  and  Company,  New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

Composition  Board  and  Paint 

H.  J.  KELLA',  Store  Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

• 

Dramatizing  Displays  to  Sell  More  Merchandise 

.ALFRED  BLISS,  The  Bliss  Display  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

General  Discussion 

Led  by  WILLIAM  L.  STENSGAARD,  President,  Wm. 
L.  Stensgaard  and  .Associates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOTE:  .A  photographic  exhibit  of  successful  interior 
and  window  displays,  new  departments,  specialized  shops, 
new  display  technique,  exhibits  of  store  moilernization. 
etc.,  has  lieen  arrangal  and  will  be  installed  in  this  meet¬ 
ing  room.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  appreciation  to 
member  stores,  to  display  organizations  and  to  several 
trade  journals  who  have  cooperated  in  making  this  fine 
exhibit  possible — and  especially  to  WORSINGER,  New 
York,  who  not  onlv  contributed  many  photographs  but 
gave  assistance  in  installing  the  exhibit.  Signs  by  Rey¬ 
nolds  .Appliances  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  January  22 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Conl'erence  Room  2 

Theme :  Linens,  Domestics  and  Blankets 

I’romincnt  men  in  lK)th  manufacturing  and  retailing  are 
cooperating  in  a  conference  on  the  merchandising 
trends  in  this  group  of  departments,  and  how  they  can 
meet  consumer  re(|uirements. 

This  will  inchule  a  discussion  of  the  type  of  merchan- 
ilise  that  will  be  most  profitable  to  handle,  and  how  these 
departments  will  be  affected  by  style  and  color  trends. 

Call  to  Order;  10  A.M. 

Chairman:  E.  PKUKINS  McGLTRH,  James  Mc- 
Cieery  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Trading  Up  in  the  Linens  and  .Affiliated 
Departments 

WWI.L.ACFl  SPKKKS,  James  McCutcheon  &  Co..  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Opi)ortunities  Under  the  h'ederal  Housing 
Program 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

• 

The  Style  Element  in  Merchandising  Blankets 
THLR.MAN  CHATH.AM,  President.  Chatham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  New  York.  N.  A*. 

Promoting  the  Domestics  Department 
CORDON  F..  COLE,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Caii- 
noti  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  22 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Salle  Moderne,  Roof 

Theme :  Accounts  Receivable  Procedures 
Did  you  ever  hare  difficulty  with  posting  to  the  wrong 
account,  perhaps  due  to  an  incorrect  address:  or  with 
handling  bill  adjustments,  overlimits,  memo  charges,  or 
slackening  billing  production  because  of  some  or  all  of 
these  factors?  This  session  is  designed  to  show  you 
how  you  can  reduce  customer  complaints,  give  more  sat¬ 
isfactory,  more  speedy  and  frequently  less  costly  service. 

Call  to  Order:  '  '  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman.  H.  G.  GODFREY,  Credit  Manager,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

• 

The  \’alue  of  the  Dual  Post  to  the  Credit 
Department 

RUSSELL  E.  M.ARSTERS,  Credit  Manager.  Stern 
Ilrothers,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Recordak  System  of  Accounts  Receivable 
Operation 

IIERHERT  \V.  l.ACKSON,  Manager,  .Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Department,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Philadel- 
I)hia.  Pa. 

• 

Paying  a  Bonus  for  .Accounts  Receivable 
PnKh’.ction 

.\.  L.  POND,  Credit  Manager,  Thalhimer’s.  Richmond, 
\a. 

Discussion 

• 

'Wednesday  Morning.  January  22 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme :  Personnel  Leadership  as  an  .Aid  to 
Profitable  Management 

Is  the  leadership  in  your  store  “the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man?”  Is  it  the  fruit  of  a  personnel  policy  in¬ 


telligently  planned  and  administered  by  youi  group  ot 
ihiel  executives?  I'ersonnel  policy  to  be  effective  cannot 
Ik;  static,  as  proven  by  developments  of  the  past  year  or 
two.  Management,  if  it  hopes  to  avoid  serious  worker 
problems  and  lowering  of  employee  morale,  must  have 
anticipated  these  developments  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  responsibilities  of  leadership  must  seem  less  vague, 
less  easily  evaded.  In  this  session  leadership  will  be  re- 
defijied  by  a  major  store  executive,  analyzed  and  inter- 
j)rete<l  by  a  staff  executive  and  merely  asked  for  by  an 
employee. 

Call  to  Order :  10 :00  A.M. 

Chairman:  DELOS  W.ALKER,  Vice-President,  R.  H. 
.\Iacy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

IS.Mll'.LL.A  HR.ANDOW,  Training  Director,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group. 

• 

•A  Chief  I*!xecutive  Defities  Leadership 
FR.XNK  H.  NEELY,  General  Manager,  Rich's,  Inc., 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  Persotmel  Director  Develops  Leadership 
C.  G.  BOOTH,  Personnel  Director,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.A  Salesperson  Desires  Leadership 

PATRICIA  DAWES. 

• 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  22 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Library 

President  Roosevelt  has  called  the  increasing  number  of 
accidents  one  of  the  Nation’s  gravest  problems.  This 
session  is  designed  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  accidents 
particularly  prevalent  in  fleet  operation  and  to  empha¬ 
size  definite  plans  and  proven  methods  which  will  tend 
to  lessen  and  minimize  accidents  in  our  own  industry. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Chairm  tn:  J.  E.  C.ARROLL,  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Chairman, 
Retail  Delivery  .Association. 

• 

-Accidents — .An  Increasing  National  Menace 

M.AJOR  R.  C.  HAVEN,  Safety  Director,  Continental 
Baking  Co.  of  .America,  New  York. 

• 

Accidents  in  Department  Store  Fleet  Operation — 
Causes  and  Remedies 

DWIGHT  McCR.ACKEN,  Highway  Safety  Supervisor, 
l.iberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.Accident  Prevention — An  Effective  Fleet 
Program 

JOHN  ACKERM.AN,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

• 

Report  of  the  W  ashington  .Accident  Prevention 
Conference  Called  by  Secretary  Roper 
FRED  C.  SCH.ATZ,  Assistant  Store  Manager,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  N.R.D.G..A.  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  Conference. 

• 

Discussion 

• 

Wednesday  .Afternoon,  January  22 
General  Session 

SALES  PROAIOTIDN  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme :  Publicity’s  Contributioti  to  Profitable 
Operation 

What  about  1936?  What  does  it  hold  for  retailers?  Will 
the  forces  of  recovery  continue?  Will  the  political  un¬ 
rest  of  an  election  year  have  a  disquieting  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness?  W’ill  better  (|uality  be  in  wider  demand?  Will 
prices  climb — and  if  so,  how  will  they  affect  promotional 
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policies?  Will  it  be  a  year  for  curtailing  promotional 
budgets?  Or  will  there  be  wider  speculation  in  more 
aggressive  sales  promotion?  What  lessons  of  the  past 
few  years  must  be  considered  in  avoiding  waste?  Will 
publicity  budgets  be  sacrificed  to  offset  new  cost  burden 
of  social  legislation?  How  may  retailers  become  more 
vitally  important  as  purchasing  agents  of  the  consumer? 
How  may  retail  publicity  be  geared  to  make  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  profits  in  1936  ? 

Call  to  Order;  2:00  P.M. 

Chairtnan:  PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 

Advertising  Makes  Money 

KEN  R.  DYKE,  General  Advertising  Manager,  Colgatc- 
Palmolive-Peet  Company,  New  York  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

• 

Retail  Problems  in  1936 — and  An  Appraisal  of 
Sales  Promotion 

KENNETH  COLLINS,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Partners  in  Merchandising — the  Consumer  and 
the  Retailer 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Manager,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Boston,  Mass. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Small  Ballroom 

Theme:  Building  a  Profitable  Store — ^Technical 
Aids  to  Better  Management 

Forum — Open  Discussion: — Major  problems  of  Manage¬ 
ment  often  depend  for  their  solution  upon  the  effective 
operation  of  underlying  procedures.  This  meeting  will 
provide  a  forum  for  informal  discussion  of  some  pro¬ 
cedures  with  the  idea  of  developing  best  methods  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  discussion  leaders  will  also  attempt  to  answer  all 
individual  questions  presented. 

Call  to  Order :  1 :30  P.M. 

Chairman:  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Controller. 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Controllers’  Congress. 

• 

a.  Reserve  for  Markdowns 

b.  Reserve  for  Unearned  Discounts 

LEO  P.  GALLAGHER,  C.P.A.,  George  Rossetter  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  representing  the  Chicago  Controllers’ 
Association. 

• 

Buyers’  Bonuses — How  They  are  Established 

H  G.  MALONE,  Controller,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Planning  and  Taking  the  Inventory 

J.  C.  GODWIN,  Assistant  Controller,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Both  Messrs.  Malone  and  Godwin  represent  the  National 
Capital  Group  of  Controllers. 

• 

Control  of  “Will-Calls”  or  “Lay-Aways” 

RAY  A.  FILSKE,  Assistant  Controller,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Controllers’  Association,  New  York  City. 

• 

Missing  Salescheck  Control 

ALLEN  W.  BRYSON,  Assistant  Controller,  Chandler 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Representing  the  Boston  Con¬ 
trollers’  Group. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Library 

Theme :  Men’s  Clothing  and  Furnishings 
Bring  new  ideas  in  merchandising  to  bear  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  men’s  wear  department !  The  speakers 
at  this  session  will  cover  the  most  important  problems 
faced  by  men’s  wear  merchandise  managers:  creating 
styles  and  fashions,  proper  cutting  by  manufacturers, 
training  salespeople  to  fit  customers  properly,  rninimiz- 
ing  alterations.  Manufacturer,  retailer,  and  editor  are 
cooperating  to  give  you  a  helpful,  stimulating  session. 

Call  to  Order;  2:00  P.M, 

Chairman,  M.  H.  GOODMAN,  General  Manager,  The 
Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 

More  Fashion  in  Men’s  Wear 

W.  H.  WEINTRAUB,  Publisher,  Esquire  Magazine, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Styling  and  Fitting  of  Men’s  Clothing 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

• 

Alterations  and  Fitting 

CHARLES  YEAGER,  The  Hub,  Baltimore.  Md. 

• 

Balanced  Stock  and  Bigger  Sales 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

• 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Conference  Room  2 

Theme ;  Housewares  and  China 
Housewares  buyers  in  the  past  year  have  organized  a 
buyers’  group  that  has  made  a  remarkable  record  for 
cooperation  in  building  up  these  departments.  With  the 
development  of  the  home  building  program  sponsored 
by  our  National  Government,  these  departments  are  in 
a  position  to  make  an  enviable  profit  record  in  1936. 
Able  speakers  have  consented  to  give  us  their  views. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  H.  R.  TYLER,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Outlook  for  Housewares  in  1936 
EARL  LIFSHEY,  Retailing,  Home  Furnishings  Edi¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Subjects  to  be  Announced 

E.  V.  WALTER,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1.  H.  MILLER,  Buyer  of  Housewares,  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

• 

Subjects  for  Discussion: 

The  Need  for  Standardization  of  Colors 
How  Can  Housewares  Packing  Be  Improved? 
The  Advisability  of  Forming  a  Governing  or 
Advisory  Group  of  Housewares  Buyers  and 
Merchandise  Men  as  Part  of  the  NRDGA. 
Discussion  leaders  to  be  announced. 

• 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Roof  Garden 

Better  management  requires  that  you  be  continuously 
on  the  lookout  for  new  economies  to  reduce  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  expense.  You  will  want  to  know 
— the  proper  basis  for  truck  rates  and  more  regarding 
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the  rules  and  reRulatiuns  contained  in  the  truck  freight 
classifications — the  beneficial  results  obtained  through 
the  installation  of  a  bonus  plan  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  operations — the  railroads’  plans  to  speed  up 
freight  transit  time. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman :  L.  E.  MUNTWYLER,  General  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  Traffic  Group. 

• 

Elconomizing  on  Expense  in  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  Operations 

J.  SELKOWITZ,  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Truck  Rates  and  Truck  Classification 

JOHN  V.  LAVVRENCE,  General  Manager,  American 
Trucking  Association,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Increasing  Production  through  Wage  Incentive 
Plans 

M.  ROTHKUGEL,  Receiving  Manager,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Transit  Time 

M.  J.  GORMLEY,  Executive  Assistant,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion 

• 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Personnel  Selection  as  An  Aid  to 
Profitable  Management 

Is  your  employment  department  armed  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  social  security  program  as  it  effects  operat¬ 
ing  costs?  Do  you  understand  the  differences  in  skilled 
and  unskilled  interviewing  and  selection?  Are  you 
familiar  with  practical  psychological  tests  available  to¬ 
day  as  aids  in  selecting  employees?  In  this  session  a  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  will  outline  for  employment  executives 
new  and  added  responsibilities  in  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  personnel  executive  of  a  smaller  store  wtll 
analyze  the  technique  of  interviewing.  The  employment 
manager  of  a  larger  store  will  weigh  the  value  of  formal 
tests  in  pre-determining  producers  and  non-producers. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  RUTH  FAGUNDUS,  Personnel  Director, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

• 

Why  1936  Brings  Greater  Responsibility  in 
Personnel  Selection 

W.  P.  C.'M.HOUN,  Personnel  Superintendent,  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Essentials  of  a  Good  Employment  Interview 

.^NNABELL  TUFTS,  Personnel  Director,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  Employment  Manager  Evaluates  Formal 
Testing  in  Selection  and  Promotion 

GROSVENOR  BEMIS,  Employment  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Round  Table  Group  for  Informal  Discussion  of 
Employment  Problems 

Leader,  W.  E.  deBANKE,  Employment  Manager,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  22 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Tea  Room 

A  report  of  a  study  of  the  growth  and  present  scope  of 
c^eration  of  retail  parcel  delivery  companies,  including 
the  cooperative  associations,  consolidated  delivery  com¬ 
panies  and  express  or  transfer  companies  rendering  ser- 


\ice  to  retailers,  has  just  l)een  completed  by  the  Market 
Research  and  Service  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  its  release  has  been  timed  concurrently 
with  this  meeting. 

.\n  analysis  of  such  services  and  their  limitations  and 
the  extent  to  which  various  kinds  of  business  are  using 
them  together  with  conclusions  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  will  be  given  expression. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  JOHN  D.  RILEY,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Iordan  Marsh  Comiiany,  Boston,  Mass. 

• 

Scope  and  Trends  in  Cooperative  and 
Consolidated  Deliveries 

INEZ  K.  KOLI’H,  Retail  Trade  Section,  Market  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Corrnierce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Open  Forum 

Discussion  of  pertinent  and  timely  phases  of 
Delivery  Activity,  including: 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Furniture  for  Delivery 
Led  by  J.AMES  A.  B.ARRY,  Assistant  Store  Manager, 
’i  he  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Package  Delivery  Trucks  Best  Suited  for  Retail 
Utility 

Led  by  J.  M.  B.ARCL.AY,  .Assistant  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

• 

Methods  of  Maintaining  Fleets 
Led  by  WILL.ARD  BIXBY,  Manager  of  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Effective  Methods  of  Recording  Deliveries 
Led  by  J.  A.  McDERMOTT,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Policies  Governing  Working  Hours  and  Wages 

Leader  to  be  announced. 

• 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  22 
GENERAL  SESSION 
PROBLEMS  OF  STORES  OF 
SMALLER  VOLUME 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme :  Building  a  Profitable  Store — Better 
Management 

This  session  will  throw  the  spotlight  on  special  situa¬ 
tions  that  have  become  problems  for  stores  of  smaller 
volume.  These  include  the  difficulties  of  meeting  com¬ 
petition  of  larger  buying  units;  the  necessity  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  each  sales  promotion  dollar;  and  the 
operating  losses  of  apparel  departments.  In  addition,  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  point 
out  some  new  paths  to  profitable  ojieration. 

Call  to  Order;  8:00  P.M, 

Chairman:  C.  MOSSMAN  McLE.AN,  Controller,  Hills, 
McLean  &  Haskins,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

• 

Better  Promotion  in  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 
ERNEST  C.  HASTINGS,  President,  Dry  Goods  Econ¬ 
omist,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Must  Buying  Methods  Change? 

E.  H.  SCULL,  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Retail  Profits  from  Census  Facts 

DR.  VERGIL  D.  REED,  Chief,  Retail  and  Wholesale 

Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

Making  a  Profit  in  Ready-to-Wear 

PHILIP  A.  SIGAL,  H.  B.  Sigal  &  Sons,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 

Discussion 
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Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
General  Session 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP- 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 
Theme:  Employee  Relations 

Employer-employee  relations  as  a  major  problem  were 
not  solved  with  the  elimination  of  N.R.A.  Store  execu¬ 
tives  who  take  the  attitude  that  it  was,  contribute  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  productive  trades  have  set  the 
pace  in  this  important  field.  Personnel  policip — real 
rather  than  imaginary — and  their  sound  application  will 
l)e  stressed,  with  emphasis  on  employee  representation 
plans,  welfare  activities,  employee  credit  uniotis,  and 
other  factors  contributing  to  employee  good  will  and 
cooperation. 

Call  to  Order:  10.00  A.M. 

Chairman,  MICH.^EL  SCHA.^P,  President,  Hloom- 
ingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Employer-Employee  Relations — Real  or 
Imaginary 

M.AJOR  BEN’JAMIX  H.  NAMM,  President,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Employee  Relations  Necessary  to  a  Profitable 
Store 

\V.  ROWL.WI)  .\LLEX,  Personnel  Director,  L.  S. 
.\yres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

• 

Credit  Unions  for  Retail  Employees 
JUEI.\  D.  COXXOR,  .Assistant  Investigator,  Credit 
Union  Section,  Farm  Credit  .Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

• 

O'len  Forum  Discussion  on  Employee  Policies 
and  Welfare  Activities 

• 

Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
MERCH.4NDISING  DIVISION 
Conference  Room  2 
Theme:  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods 
The  problems  arising  in  the  daily  operation  of  these  de¬ 
partments  will  form  the  basis  of  the  discussion  at  this 
initial  session  of  the  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods  buyers. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  buyers’  organization  shall  be  formed 
to  promote  closer  harmony  between  buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  H.  HEXRY  BERTR.AM,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

• 

Open  Forum 

Informal  discussion  of  such  questions  as  demonstrators, 
private  brands  and  nationally  advertised  products,  ex¬ 
aggerated  advertising  claims,  and  special  promotions  in 
toilet  goods  departments. 

• 

Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Small  Ballroom 

Theme:  Piece  Goods  Merchandising 
This  will  be  a  continuation  of  our  November  confer¬ 
ence  on  piece  goods,  which  was  voted  by  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  as  being  one  of  the  most  constructive  meetings 
that  has  been  held  for  piece  goods  merchandisers  in 
years.  One  of  the  recommendations  made  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  demonstrated  in  The  Perfect  Stvle  Show 
for  Piece  Goods  Departments  that  is  attracting  coun¬ 
trywide  attention. 

The  need  for,  and  the  methods  of,  promoting  piece  goods 
from  a  style  angle,  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
departments,  will  be  fully  explained. 

Call  to  Order :  10 :00  A.M. 

Chairman :  HERBERT  H.  BENINGTON,  L.  Bamberg¬ 
er  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

• 

How  to  Dramatize  a  Piece  Goods  Department 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 


Selling  Style  in  Piece  Goods 

M.ARION  TAA'LOR,  Merchandise  Editor,  A'ogue 
Magazine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Perfect  Style  Show  for  Piece  Goods  De¬ 
partments — Demonstration  on  Mannequins 
MILDRED  MOA’ER,  Pictorial  Review  Company,  New 
York,  X.  Y. 

• 

Displaying  Piece  Goods  Within  the  Department 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

• 

Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
JOINT  CONFERENCE  WITH 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  FURNITURE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  AND  NEW  YORK  RETAIL 
FURNITURE  ASSOCIATION 
Salle  Moderne 
Theme :  Open  Showrooms 

Retailers  who  are  interested  in  the  (|uestion  of  open 
showrooms,  and  the  selling  of  furniture  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  directly  to  the  consumers,  are  invited  to  participate 
in  this  joint  conference  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Eastern  Seaboard  Council  of  the  Xational 
Retail  Furniture  .Association,  and  the  Xew  York  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  Association. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

'I  his  will  be  an  open  forum  session,  for  the  informal 
discussion  of  the  sale  of  furniture  and  home  furni.sh- 
ings  direct  to  the  consumer  by  manufacturers.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  conference  to  decide  the  most  plausible 
form  of  future  action,  giving  consideration  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  formation  of  parallel  councils  for  coop- 
cative  effort. 

• 

Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Members  should  find  this  session  of  aid  in  keeping 
abreast  with  current  developments  and  trends  in  the 
transportation  field.  .-A  very  interesting  Paramount  sound 
film  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  one  of  the  talks. 
Some  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  well  thought  out 
plans,  thoroughly  executed  to  improve  your  traffic, 
receiving  and  marking  operations  so  as  to  bring  about 
reduced  operating  exitenses  and  better  service  to  the 
selling  departments. 

Call  to  Order:  10:00  A.M. 

Planning  and  Improving  as  Related  to  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Traffic,  Receiving,  Marking  and  Stock- 
keeping 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

• 

Freight  Forwarding,  Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow 

O.  B.  HIGGINS,  \’'ice-President  of  Traffic,  National 
Carloading  Corporation. 

Express  and  Retailers 

K.  N.  MERRITT,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations,  Railway  Express  Agency. 

• 

Developments  in  Highway  Motor  Transportation 
Affecting  Retailers 
Speakers  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

• 

Thursday  Morning,  January  23 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Library 

Theme :  Installment  Selling 

The  question  that  transcends  by  far  the  confines  of  the 
credit  department,  that  interests  store  owners,  merchan¬ 
dise  men,  economists,  and  the  public,  is  the  tendency  of 
the  continuously  increasing  installment  volume  now 
spreading  to  include  all  types  of  goods.  The  year  1935 
has  seen  many  novel  developments  in  this  field.  What 
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will  1936  reveal?  More  of  it  and  of  the  same  type,  or 
in  some  modified  form?  Certain  it  is  that  its  effects 
will  be  carefully  analyzed  and  weighed  in  the  light  of 
new  experiences.  All  facts  established  up  to  this  time 
will  be  brought  out  at  this  discussion. 

Call  to  Order :  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  JAMES  M.  MALLOY,  Credit  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

• 

Recent  Installment  Selling  Developments  in 
Dallas,  'I'exas 

J.  P.  OLl\’E,  Credit  Manager,  Titche-Ooettinger  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  President,  Dallas  Retail  Credit  Men’s 
.\ssociation. 

• 

Our  Credit  Experience  in  Connection  with  Selling 
Klecrical  .Ajtpliances  During  the  Past  Four  Years 

K.  L.  ALLISOX,  Asst.  Treas.,  The  Quackenbush  Com¬ 
pany,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

• 

Should  All  Types  of  Merchandise  he  .Sold  on  the 
Deferred  Payment  Plan? 

H.  R.  TEUBNER',  Credit  Manager,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion 

• 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
General  Session 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Grand  Ballroom 

rheme:  Building  a  Profitable  Store — Better 
Management 

The  big  i)roblem  of  retailing  is  Management.  The  bud¬ 
get  is  recognized  as  a  most  effective  tool  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  That  certain  policies  of  Management  must  influ¬ 
ence  the  budget  preparation  is  not  generally  recognized, 
however. 

In  addition  to  budgeting,  other  tools  of  Management 
are  the  products  or  bi-pHslucts  of  the  Controller’s  work. 
These  have  valuable  potentialities ;  they  may  constitute 
(le,  eiulahle  standards  of  performance ;  they  may  he 
checks  and  balances  to  establish  coordination ;  these  may 
also  provide  the  bases  of  incentives  to  more  efficient 
operation.  The  sp.eakers  at  this  session  will  discuss  these 
pliases  of  Management  and  will  invite  discussion  from 
the  floor. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  HUGO  KUECHEXMEISTER,  Controller, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chair¬ 
man.  Controllers’  Congress. 

• 

Res])onsihility  for  Budgeting — The  Store 
Principal’s ;  The  Controller's 

E.  L.  OLRICH,  Controller,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Better  Alanagement — Men  and  Methods 

E.  A.  GODLEY,  Director,  Retail  Division,  S.  D.  Leides- 

dorf  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  the 
National  Tax  Problem? 

MARK  GRAVES,  Chairman,  New  York  State  Tax 
Commission  . 

Discussion 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
Joint  Session 

STORE  MANAGEMENT— RETAIL 
DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Theme :  Packing  Clinic 

Progressive  stores  are  exerting  special  efforts  to  obtain 
more  economical  wrapping  and  packing  of  customer  mer¬ 
chandise.  Present  prices  of  wrapping  supplies  necessitate 


changes  in  methods  and  substitutions  of  supply  items 
used,  to  minimize  this  operating  expense.  This  special 
clinic  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  trends  in  supply 
costs,  and  an  analysis  of  methods  stores  have  used  to 
meet  this  problem,  together  with  an  actual  demonstration 
of  improved  methods  of  wrapping  certain  items  recog- 
11  zed  as  involving  difficult  handling  procedure. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  T.  \V.  TIMPSOX,  Store  Superintendent, 
Bloomingdale's,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

• 

I  retids  ill  Supply  Purchasing 

ROX.ALl)  F.  RIBLET,  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

• 

A  Wage  Incentive  Plan  for  Packers 

C.  E.  EERKE'S,  Store  Manager,  The  Davis  Company, 

Chicago,  111. 

• 

Economic  Developments  in  Packing  I’rocedure 
JOHN  HALPIN,  Manager  of  Inspection  Department, 
Abraham  and  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 

Demonstration  of  Xew  Wrapping  Methods 
.Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hearn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

• 

Thursday  .Afternoon,  January  23 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Tea  Room 

Theme :  Standards  and  .Serviceability 
The  keen  interest  manifested  in  standards  of  service¬ 
ability  for  merchandise  makes  this  meeting  especially 
timely.  Merchants  are  daily  realizing  the  importance  of 
proper  fabric  identification,  correct  size  measurements, 
and  similar  elements  in  building  up  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  eliminating  wasteful  returns  of  merchandise. 

The  chairman  and  speakers  on  this  program  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  standards  movement,  and  are 
si)lendi(lly  erpiipped  to  present  the  problems  of  retailer 
and  consumer  in  this  field. 

Call  to  ( Irder :  2  :C)0  P.M. 

(.'hairinan,  JOHN  B.  SWIXXEY,  Director,  Specialty 
Stores  Association,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Importance  of  Standards  Work  to  the 
Retailer 

EPHR.AIM  FREPiDM.AN,  Director,  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  R.  M.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards. 

• 

Our  Problems  as  Retailers 

C.  W.  SCHOFE'ST.ALL,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Consumer’s  Angle 

JULIA  K.  JAFFRAY,  Chairman,  Department  of  Social 
Adjustment,  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Conference  Room  2 

Theme:  Home  Furnishings  Merchandising 
With  the  continuance  of  low  money  rates  and  easy 
credit  policies,  1936  promises  an  acceleration  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  residential  building.  It  is  the  problem  of  home 
furni.shings  merchandise  managers  to  meet  the  demand 
for  furniture,  floor  coverings,  draperies,  and  accessories, 
and  to  determine  what  the  best  way  is  to  get  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  a  profit  on  it. 

Call  to  Order :  2 :00  P.M. 

Chairman,  CHANDLER  CUDLIPP,  James  McCutch- 
eon  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Can  We  Look  For  in  Building  Construction 
During  the  Next  Year? 
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How  are  the  Department  Stores  Going  to  Capital¬ 
ize  on  the  Opportunity  for  Home  Furnishings 
Business 

(A)  Popular  Priced  Stores 

(B)  Medium  Priced  Stores 

(C)  Exclusive  Stores 

• 

Dramatizing  the  Home  Furnishings  Departments 
Developing  Outside  Selling  for  All  Types  of 
Stores 

• 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Library 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  bring  to  members 
definite  ways  and  means  of  increasing  production  and 
reducing  expenses.  Each  speaker  will  outline  short  cuts, 
eliminations,  changes  in  systems  or  procedures,  incen¬ 
tives  or  unusual  equipment  which  has  speeded  up  work 
and  reduced  expenses. 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

R.  G.  BROWN,  Manager,  Receiving  Dept.,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  Have  Increased  Production  and  Reduced 
Expenses 

MRS.  O.  OSBORN,  Traffic  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MISS  ADELE  M.  CORKERY,  Traffic  Manager, 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barnev  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

E.  J.  PULASKI,  Receiving  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  WHISNER,  Traffic  Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HARRY  WERNER,  Traffic  Manager.  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.. 

• 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Salle  Moderne  Roof 

Theme:  Personnel  Training  as  An  Aid  to 
Profitable  Management 

Is  every  bit  of  job  direction  considered  training  in  your 
store?  Have  you  learned  the  practicality  of  using  your 
staff  for  “spot”  training.  Have  you  considered  the  use 
of  the  individual  interview  as  a  training  device  for 
teaching  salesmanship?  In  this  session  a  training  direc¬ 
tor  will  analyze  the  essentials  of  store-wide  training 
consciousness.  Methods  and  results  of  decentralized 
training  plans  to  meet  specific  needs  will  be  weighed. 
The  use  of  the  individual  interview  in  improving  pr^uc- 
tion  will  be  demonstrated. 

Call  to  Order:  2:30  P.M. 

Chairman,  FRANCES  BURGER,  Director  of  Staff 
Training,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Training  As  a  Store- Wide  Function 

ANNE  J.  GLETNE,  Training  Director,  The  J.  L. 

Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Case  Studies  in  Training 

CAROLINE  SP.ALDING,  Training  Director,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

• 

Teaching  Salesmanship  to  the  Individual: 

A  Demonstration 

Training  Supervisor  and  Employee,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Round  Table  Group  for  Informal  Discussion  of 
Training  Problems 

Leader,  GEORGIA  F.  WITTICH,  Training  Director, 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  23 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Small  Ballroom 

Theme:  Ready-to-Wear  Merchandising 

Profitable  merchandising  of  ready-to-wear  is  becoming 
a  more  perplexing  problem  than  in  many  years  past. 
Particularly  in  recent  months,  these  departments  are 
being  subjected  to  a  vertable  avalanche  of  problems. 
What  types  and  colors  of  dresses  and  coats  and  suits 
are  offered  the  best  promotional  and  profit  possibilities? 
.\re  store  owners  becoming  too  Home  Furnishings  mind¬ 
ed,  and  overlooking  the  *‘1936”  opportunities  of  the 
ready-to-wear  business?  These  and  other  important 
problems  will  be  discussed  by  some  of  our  ablest  mer¬ 
chandising  executives. 

Call  to  Order: 

Chairman.  VACTOR  T.  CHAMBERS,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  NRDG.A  Color  Coordination  Committee. 

• 

The  Value  of  Research  and  Surveys  to  Merchan¬ 
dising.  Understanding  Consumer  Reactions  and 
Buying  More  Scientifically:  Effect  on  Volume 
at  Height  of  Season,  and  on  Markdowns  and 
Profits. 

HOWARD  KETCHAM,  Color  Engineer,  Howard 
Ketcham,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Open  Forum 

This  will  be  a  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
session.  These  and  many  other  questions  will  be  taken 
up,  with  discussion  leaders  to  introduce  them:  Is  it  good 
business  to  advertise  competitive  values  in  dresses? 

Who  should  select  the  advertising  media? 

Is  it  wise  to  pile  up  high  stocks  of  fashion  merchandise? 
Are  department  stores  losing  dress  business  to  specialty 
stores?  If  so,  why? 

What  is  a  fair  age  limit  on  dresses? 

How  do  you  establish  a  coming  fashion? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  training  of  sales¬ 
people? 

• 

Thursday  Evening,  January  23 
THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 

The  Annual  Banquet  will  be  in  observance  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Major  Charles  H.  Strong,  President  of  the  Wm.  Taylor 
Son  and  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  First  President 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  will  pre¬ 
side  as  Toastmaster. 

•Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  Alaynard 
Hutchins,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago — 
youngest  President  of  a  great  University  and  able  ora¬ 
tor;  and  by  President  David  Ovens. 

All  guests  at  the  Banquet  will  receive  a  Souvenir  Copy 
of  “Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retailing” — a  bound  volume 
of  over  two  hundred  pages,  reviewing  the  progress  made 
by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 

• 

Toastmaster — Major  CHARLES  H.  STRONG. 

Reception  6:45  P.M. 

• 

Invocation  7 :00  P.M. 

Reverend  ALLAN  KNIGHT  CHALMERS,  D.D.. 

Minister,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City. 

Banquet  7 :05  P.M. 
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\’()cal  Selections 
Address 

DR  kOHERT  MAYNARD  HUTCHINS,  President, 
University  of  Chicago. 

X'oeal  Selections 

Address 

DAVID  OVENS,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Dancing. 

• 

Frhiav  Morning,  January  24 
GENERAL  SESSION 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Their.e:  Packaging  and  Private  P>rands 
This  .session  should  prove  valuable  in  three  ways :  ( 1 )  In 
presenting  retailers  at  the  Conventum  with  the  very  lat¬ 
est  developments  in  retail  packaging;  (2)  In  effecting 
an  improvement  in  the  packaging  of  private  brands,  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  sales;  (3)  In  stimulating  construc¬ 
tive  interest  and  greater  pride  in  the  packaged  private 
brand  on  which  the  retailer  stakes  the  reputation  of  his 
store. 


Call  to  Order :  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  D.AVID  OVENS,  Vice  President  and  Gener¬ 
al  Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

• 

Is  Your  Store  Branded  for  I’rofit  in  1936? 
IRWIN  D.  WOLE,  Vice  President,  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Pack¬ 
aging  Committee,  N.R.D.G.A. 

Better  Packaging 

ANN  SWAIN  SON,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

How  Can  Smaller  X’olunie  Stores  Develop  Priv¬ 
ate  Brands? 

M.  J.  GREENEBAUM,  Vice  President,  Eelix  Lilienthal 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion 

Packages  in  Uniform 

EGMONT  ARENS,  Pack<age  Designer,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

• 

The  Package  as  an  Aid  to  Impul.se  Sales 
M.  C.  POLLOCK.  Promotion  Manager,  Dupont  Cello¬ 
phane  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 

Merchandise,  Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies 


Accounting  Machines 

Burroughs  Adding  Muehiiie  Company 

Detroit,  .Mieh.  Booths  12-13 

Iturrouglis  Adding  Machine  Company  will  have  on  display  rep¬ 
resentative  model.s  from  its  line  of  accounting,  statistical,  record¬ 
ing  and  typing  machines  for  department  stores.  Because  of  recent 
Social  Security  legislation  a  representative  Payroll  Machine  will 
lie  shown.  Among  other  machines  exhibited  will  be  Typewriter 
BiMjkkcejiing  Machinc.s  for  accounts  receivable  and  purchase  and 
payment  records;  new  Duplex  Electric  Calculators  for  extension 
and  sales  audit  work;  a  new  machine  for  posting  lay-away  records 
featuring  passlstok  and  ledger;  also  a  Cash  Receipting  Machine 
and  Correct  Posture  Chairs. 

Internutiuliul  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “B” 

International  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machine  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Division 
International  Scale  Division 
The  IBM  Service  Bureau 

International  Business  Machines  and  methods  have  played  an 
important  |>:irt  in  aiding  the  progress  of  retail  store  management 
during  the  i>ast  eptarter  century.  Present  day  conditions,  however, 
arc  idaciiig  more  importance  than  ever  before  on  the  accuracy  and 
speed  wiiich  International  e(|iiipmeiit  offers. 

The  flexibility  and  automatic  operation  of  International  Electric 
Bookkeeping  and  .\ccounting  Machines  enable  a  modern  store 
executive  to  have  iletaileil,  current  information  concerning  mer¬ 
chandise  and  oi)erating  costs,  with  maximum  speed  and  in  the 
most  complete  and  dependable  form. 

.^n  .action  demonstration  of  important  International  Electric 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machines  will  form  an  interesting 
part  of  the  N.R.I).G..(y  Convention.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  Inleriiafion.al  Elwtric  Alphalictic  Accounting  Machine  and  its 
relation  to  ret.ail  hilling,  aging  of  accounts,  expense  and  purchase 
distribution,  hills  pay:d)lc  and  merchandise  control.  IBM  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  lie  on  hand  to  give  detailed  information. 

Recorthik  Corporation 

35(1  Mailison  .\vonue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Booth  15 
The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance  today 
— and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing  these 
costs  through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak  will  lie  demonstrated  at  this  booth. 
A  complete  layout  showing  the  application  of  the  Recordak  to 
Department  Store  .Accounts  Receivable  Systems  will  be  shown,  as 
well  as  other  money-saving  photographic  accounting  systems. 

Spoci.al  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  he  in  attendance,  and  will  he  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

Remington  Rnnd.  Inc. 

Riiffuln.  N.  Y.  Booths  24-25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Kardex.  Vertical  Visible  and  Vertical  Index  Visible  as 
apidied  to  Credit  Authorization.  Credit  Refer  and  Collection 
Recorils.  Merchandise  Stock  Control  and  Customer  S.ales  Control. 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are  represented  by 
the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  Accounting  Machines 
designed  especially  for  this  work. 

Record  .\ssurancc  vertical  filing  and  Loose  Leaf  systems  will 
also  be  displayed. 

Uiitlerwootl  Elliott  Fisher  Comp.iny 

342  Madison  .\venue.  New  York.  N.  A'.  Booths  41-C 

At  this  exhibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood 


and  Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  display.  Siiecial  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application 
to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Acetate  Yarns 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation 

Representatives  A.  M.  Tenney  As.sociates,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booths  4647 

Eastman  Acetate  Yarns  are  employed  in  fine  silk  and  rayon 
fabrics  to  improve  their  beauty,  softness  and  texture.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  during  1935  one  in  every  four  evening  and 
afternoon  dresses  contained  Eastman  Acetate  Yarn,  a  product  of 
the  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Automobile  Truchs 

General  Motors  Truck  Co. 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Main  Lobby 

Special  drop  frame  chassis  IJi  tons  with  s|)ecially  built  body 
adapted  to  department  store  use. 

The  White  Motor  Company 

Cleveland,  O.  Main  Lobby 

The  White  Motor  Company  will  exhibit  one  of  the  new  W’hite 
703  drop  frame  parcel  delivery  trucks  sold  to  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  Co.  (Baltimore).  The  chassis  is  one  of  the  new  White  chassis 
styled  by  Count  Alexis  de  SakhnolTsky.  The  drop  frame  parcel 
unit  has  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  department  store 
field  for  parcel  delivery  service.  The  ease  with  which  the  driver 
and  helpers  can  get  in  and  out  of  the  chassis  has  resulted  in 
higher  delivery  service  and  less  driver  fatigue.  The  trend  among 
the  department  stores  is  very  strong  for  drop  frame  units  for 
parcel  delivery  service. 

Calculating  Machines 

Merchant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  “A.V” 

An  opportunity  to  see  the  new  ALL  ELECTRIC  FULL  AU¬ 
TOMATIC  MARCHANT  CALCULATING  MACHINE  will  be 
provided  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  during  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Convention.  These  machines  provide  full  automatic  multiplication 
and  division.  They  are  all  electric  in  every  operation -  not  a 
single  function  performed  by  hand. 

Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  moilels  of  National  Cash  Register,  OK  Charge  Phone  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Accounting  Machines. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most  re¬ 
cent  developments  and  are  the  same  type  lieing  installed  by  most 
of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  lie  in  .attendance  and  will  tie  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  equipment  with  you. 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton.  O.  Booth  1  i 

Manufacturers  of  complete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all  retail 
requirements,  with  sales  and  service  offices  in  all  principal  cities. 
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Special  new  line  of  department  and  dry  goods  store  cash  registers 
designed  exclusively  to  fultill  an  urgent  need  in  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  programs.  Also  mileage  recording  instruments  for  delivery 
trucks  included  in  Ohmer  display. 

Christmas  Club 

Christmus  Club,  A  Corporation 

341  Madison  .\venue.  New  York,  N.  Y'.  Booth  ‘"XX” 
CHRISTMAS  CI-l’R  is  a  nationally  known  or^^unization,  with 
an  enrolled  nienil>ership  of  11,000,000  thrifty  Americans,  operate 
ing  through  8,000  American  banks  the  service  that  bears  its 
name.  The  Christmas  Club  organization  is  displaying  its  Thrift 
Development  Service  as  used  liy  department  stores.  This  service 
provides  a  practical  mechanical  system  and  an  iileal  promotional 
program  for  the  rewarding  of  **cash”  and  promnt-paying  customers 
of  department  stores.  The  savings  so  earned  are  naitl  to  the 
stores^  customers  in  one  lump  sum.  through  a  CHRISTMAS 
CLCB  check,  just  l>efore  Christmas  of  each  year. 

Display  Equipment 

Cyrille  Steiner  Studio:* 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  35 

Cyrille  Steiner  Studios  present  a  few  of  the  many  display 
fixtures,  designed  for  both  interior  and  window  displays. 

VVe  have,  for  your  selection  a  large  and  varied  assortment, 
adaptable  to  every  ty\>€  of  merchandise,  which  can  lie  seen  at 
our  new  Studios,  119  West  40th  Street. 

They  are  modern  in  design  and  of  the  l)est  construction. 

Mileo  Mannequins 

7  West  36th  Street,  New  York  Booth  8 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  P.  C.  Mileo,  presents  his  1936  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  display 
of  specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo  line 
^nsists  of  Ladies*  Stouts,  Junior  Miss,  Men’s  and  Character 
Figures  of  every  description. 

Milwaukee  Form  &  Figure  Co.  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wise.  Booth  43 

Featured  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Milwaukee  Form  and  Figure 
Co.  IS  a  complete  line  of  new  mannequins  posed  to  represent  the 
Modern  American  Miss. 

Another  feature  is  a  group  of  infant  mannequins  with  poses  that 
will  put  real  action  into  Infant’s  Wear  Displays. 

United  States  Plywood  Co.,  Inc. 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  9 

The  use  of  Iwautiful  woods  as  a  merchandising  background  is 
expandinij;.  Flexwood  is  genuine  veneer  mounted  on  cloth  and 
ready  to  install.  Samples  of  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
photographs  of  installations  in  leading  stores  will  be  displayed. 
Window  Advertising,  Inc. 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  10 

"Corobuff’  will  be  exhibited  by  Window  Advertising,  Inc. 
Corobuff  is  the  standard  corrugated  material  for  decorative  use, 
either  in  windows  or  inside  the  stores,  such  as  show-cases,  coun¬ 
ters,  etc. 

The  exhibit  will  show  a  line  of  thirty  modern  colors  and  various 
suggestions  for  display  use. 

Corobuff  was  introduced  about  three  years  ago,  and  has  already 
become  a  standard  product,  known  from  coast  to  coast. 

Worsinger  Window  Service 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “K” 
The  Worsinger  Window  Service  specializes  in  a  weekly  service 
of  ten  photographs  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  current  window 
displays  and  a  monthly  service  of  ten  interior  settings — selected 
from  the  leading  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  of  New 
York  and  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  photographs  are  8  x  10  (glossy  finish).  Each  carries  a 
descriptive  caption  giving  details  of  setting,  fashions  and  advertis¬ 
ing  copy— information  that  is  of  interest  to  the  Display  Manager, 
Advertising  and  Merchandise  Managers  and  Buyers. 

The  combination  service  of  fifty  photographs  per  month — -$15.00. 
No  contract  required. 

Display  Service 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “D” 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  specialists  in  Sates  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Merchandise  Presentation,  portray  in  their  exhibit  many 
interesting  phases  of  their  services,  which  are  today  contributing 
so  importantly  to  the  merchandising  plans  of  both  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  finest  retail  stores. 

Duplicating  and  Mailing  Machines 
Standard  Duplicating  and  Mailing  Machines 
J.  Cowa  &  Co.,  Distributors 

15  Moore  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

New  and  revolutionary  types  of  duplicators  known  as  the 
Standard  New  Process  Duplicators  which  reproduce  copies  direct 
from  an  original  typing  or  writing  in  one  or  four  different  colors 
in  a  single  operation  will  be  exhibited.  This  process  is  ideal  for 
all  types  of  system  applications  in  addition  to  regular  duplicating 
work.  In  addition.  Standard  Envelope  Sealers  and  Standard  Stamp 
Affixers  will  also  be  exhibited.  Both  duplicating  and  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  are  either  hand  or  electrically  operated.  The  CoiMany  re¬ 
ports  1935  to  be  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Company, 
in  point  of  sales. 

Edi  phone 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Booth  23 

At  the  Ediphone  Exhibit,  Booth  23,  the  attention  of  Dry  Goods 
executives  will  be  directed  to  the  Pro-technic  Ediphone.  Business 
men  everywhere  asked  for  enclosed  dictation  equipment  and  the 
Pro-technic  Ediphone  is  the  answer  of  the  Edison  Laboratories. 
DUST-PROOF  —  SANITARY  —  DIGNIFIED 
The  Pro-technic  Ediphone  has  twelve  exclusive  features,  in¬ 
cluding  “Balanced  Voicewriting’’,  a  new  recording  principle,  new 
in  design  and  new  in  its  lifelike  tone.  Executives  are  invited  to 
investigate  this  remarkably  improved  recording. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sease,  National  Ediphone  Sales  Manager,  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Charles,  with  other  members  of  the  New  York  Ediphone 
Organization  will  lie  in  attendance  to  be  of  every  service  possible. 


Electrical  Appliances 

General  Electric  Co., 

Nela  I’ark,  Cleveland.  O.  Booths  19-20-21-22 

The  (leneral  Electric  Company’s  exhihit  at  the  25th  Annual 
Convention  includes  jiractically  all  of  the  company’s  electric  home 
appliances.  In  addition  to  the  Monitor  Top  and  Flatop  refriger¬ 
ators  which  are  prominently  displayed,  an  interesting  feature  is 
the  electric  dishwasher  in  operation.  Here  visitors  can  see  how 
dishes  are  washed,  rinsed  and  dried.  Other  interesting  features 
are  an  electric  range  e<iuip|>ed  to  illustrate  the  fast  heating  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  CALR()1)  lieating  units;  and  the  kitchen  waste  unit, 
one  4)f  the  newest  of  the  (.i-E  home  appliances,  A  glass-enclosed 
refrigerator  unit,  in  operation,  demonstrates  the  action  of  the  oil 
on  (ieneral  Electric’s  sealed-in-sleel  refrigerator  niechanisin.  Other 
jiroducts  displaye<i  include  radio,  sunlamp,  wa.shing  machine,  iron- 
er,  vacuum  cleaner,  workshop  and  various  small  appliances.  More 
and  more  department  stores  are  taking  on  the  Ci-E  line  and  this 
year  many  a<lditional  stores  are  contemplating  the  installation  of  a 
complete  (icneral  Electric  Kitchen  department. 

estiiighouse  Elertrii*  &  Munufueturitig  Co. 

Mansfield.  O.  Booths  3-5-7 

This  flisplay  features  the  new  Westinghouse  (iolden  Jubilee 
Series  of  electrical  eijuipment  consisting  of  refrigerators,  ranges, 
ilishwashers,  irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and  a  complete  line  of  table 
appliances  against  a  tloldeii  Jubilee  background. 

Escalators 

Otii*  Elevator  Company 

Exerulive  Offices  26(1-1 1th  .4 venue 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “E” 

This  exhibit  will  portray  in  several  ways  the  new  Otis  Stream¬ 
line  E.scalator.  Photographs  of  recent  installations  will  show  the 
modern  treatment  and  style  in  design,  resulting  in  a  much  more 
attractive  escalator,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Plot  plans  of  a  store  will  show  how  the  proper  balance  of  ele¬ 
vators  and  escalators  may  lie  worked  out  so  as  to  obtain  the  liest 
vertical  trans|>ortation  system.  Exhibits  of  recent  studies  of  stores 
will  show  how  the  arrangement  and  api>earance  of  escalators  can  l>e 
planned  to  enhance  the  api>earance  of  the  store. 

Fabrics 

A.  D.  Juilliurd  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y'.  Booth  2 
A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  “NEV’A-WET"  Velveteens  and 
Corduroys  have  revolutionized  the  entire  textile  industry.  All 
types  of  garments  are  now  manufactured  of  corduroys  and  vel¬ 
veteens.  These  take  in  work  clothing  of  all  sorts,  lingerie,  sport 
clothes,  children’s  clothing  of  all  types,  etc.  A.  D.  juilliard  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  have  lieen  manufacturing  fine  textiles  for  111  years, 
and  this  organization  is  one  of  the  few  rare  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  which  makes  the  fabric  right  from  the  warp  to  the  finished 
product,  thereby  assuring  a  very  splendid  uniformity  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  products.  The  splendid  resimnse  on  “NEVA-WET”  treated 
fabrics  has  been  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  A.  D.  juilliard 
&  Co.,  Inc.  This  organization  is  prominently  promoting  the 
“NEVA-WET”  process  in  a  manner  as  evidencM  by  a  two  page 
advertisement,  which,  at  their  direction,  is  to  appear  in  the 
January  15th  issue  of  “Apparel  Arts”. 

Federal  Housing  Exhibit 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C.  Conference  Room  8 

The  Exhibition  Unit  of  the  Federal  Hqusing  .Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  set  up  an  educational  display,  showing 
what  is  possible  for  Retail  Dry  Goods  outlets  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  modernization  of  their  store  build¬ 
ings,  store  equipment  and  store  interiors  through  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  display  will  show 
photographs  of  store  exteriors  and  interiors  that  have  been  mod¬ 
ernized  through  these  modernization  loans.  The  exhibit  will  be 
manned  by  a  personnel  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
who  will  be  qualified  to  consult  with  interested  parties  and  dis¬ 
tribute  literature  explaining  in  detail  the  Modernization  Loan 
Program  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Flooring 

The  Kompolite  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Booth  4 

Exhibiting  Kompolite  Plastic  Marble  Terrazzo.  Kompolite  and 
Tile  Tex  Floors.  Especially  adapted  for  department  stores  because 
of  low  upkeep  cost  and  overnight  installation  without  interrupting 
business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise,  thus  increasing 
profits.  Also  lessens  light  bills.  Resilience  reduces  floor-fag.  Keeps 
salespeople  efficient  and  customers  comfortable.  Light  weight  adapts 
these  floors  to  all  construction  conditions. 

Marhleloid,  Inc. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J.  Booth  “I” 

Marhleloid  Terrazzo  flooring,  the  result  of  30  years  of  research, 
is  especially  constructed  for  application  oyer  old  wood  floors.  The 
finished  surface,  enhanced  by  brass  dividing  strips,  contains  85_% 
marble  chips  embedded  in  a  magnesite  binding  material  scientifi¬ 
cally  adjusted  to  normal  building  strain.  The  entire  installation 
can  be  made  at  night  so  as  not  to  interrupt  business.  Made  to 
resist  water,  Marhleloid  is  economically  maintained.  Made  to 
resist  wear,  Marhleloid  is  permanent.  Its  clean  beauty  and  light 
reflecting  quality  provide  an  ideal  background  for  fine  merchandise. 

Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “H” 
Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use  of 
the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers  are 
designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor.  A  display 
of  Cellophane  antf  Club  Dress  Covers  complete  the  line. 

Insurance 

(American)  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

of  Illinois  and  Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  29 

Automobile.  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Elevator, 
Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability.  Steam  Boiler,  Windstorm.  Use  and 
Occupancy  insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds  under  dividend-paying 
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policies.  A  nationwide  insurance  organization  prepared  to  handle 
the  complete  tire  and  casualty  insurance  rei^uirenients  of  Depart* 
ment  and  Retail  Stores.  Unsurpassed  facilities  for  establishing  an 
Insurance  Bureau  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  store. 
Secure  detailed  information  at  Booth  No.  29. 

A^isot-iutotl  Kei'iprui'ul  Exchange!!  Booth  lU 

(1881-1936) 

UriKinaturs  of  Reciprocal  Insurance 
V'isit  18  to  investigate  lire  insurance  saviiiKS  over  pub- 

lislied  rates  as  follows:  (a)  On  sprinklered  risks,  fireproof  tyiie — 
80', i ;  (b)  ordinary  tyiie — 74';i;  (c)  On  non-sprinklered  risks, 
fireproof  tyi^  -55',o;  (d)  ordinary  tyiie— JO'Jo. 

(laitis  during  1935:  In  insurance  $00,000,000;  in  subscriliers — ■ 
300. 

Insurances  offered:  Fire.  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Windstorm,  Riot 
:ind  Civil  Conmiotion,  Explosion,  Kallini;  Aircraft;  also  Prospec¬ 
tive  KarniiiKs  (L’se  and  Occupancy)  on  adjustable  premium,  no 
co-insurance  basis. 

Ernest  W.  Brown  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager,  One  Park 
Avenue,  Xew  York. 

Lilicrty  Mutual  Insuruiice  Compuiiy 

Boston,  Muss.  Booth  16 

Lilicrty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  world's  laritest  mutual 
casualty  insurance  writer,  and  its  associate.  United  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  will  exhibit  in  Booth  16.  Department  store 
executives  are  invited  to  visit  this  display  which  shows  how 
Lilierty’s  direct  dealing  plan  has  greatly  reduced  insurance  costs 
for  retailers  and  provided  extra  margin  of  financial  protection.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberty  Mutual  has  regularly  reduced 
costs  for  its  iHilicyholders  and  increased  its  resources  and  surplus 
funds  during  each  year  of  the  depression,  it  regularly  increases 
its  number  of  imlicyholders  in  the  retail  store  field  because  of 
the  unusually  effective  service  which  it  supplies  in  the  prevention 
of  losses  and  in  the  prompt,  fair  settlement  of  claims  made  by 
customers  and  employees. 

Layout  Equipment 

Varian  &  Co., 

140-77th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Booth  “J” 

Originally  introduced  to  the  advertising  fraternity  one  year 
ago,  Varian’s  Type  Reference  Kit  for  Layout  Men  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  standard  equipment  with  art  directors,  produc¬ 
tion  men  and  women  in  department  stores,  agencies  and  art 
schools,  and  wherever  the  best  type  effects  in  advertising  layout 
are  desired. 

Paper  Boxes 

Huye  Spare  Saving  Box  System 

New  Orleans,  La.  Booth  1 

This  NEW  IDEA  in  packaging  affords  an  INSTANT  SER- 
VICE. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  paper  boxes  and  delivery  containers  with 
ADJUSTABLE  BOX  PARTS — ^the  sizes  you  want  when  you 
want  them.  Discontinue  using  stereotyped  sizes  of  containers  and 
enjoy  unljelievable  savings  in  delivery’s  overhead  and  operating 
costs.  Make  packages  TWICE  AS  FAST  and  2  to  4  times 
SMALLER  IN  SIZE,  using  SMALLER  ROOMS  for  packing. 


LESS  TRUCKS  for  delivery,  less  garage  space  for  fewer  trucks. 
Packages  are  made  in  new  containers  this  new  way  and  at  a 
CHEAPER  COST  than  it  costs  today  to  make  packages  the  old 
way  in  second  haml  salvaged  cemtainers. 

Patterns 

.4(lviiiire  I’utterii  Coinpuiiy,  Iiir. 

232-258  West  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  17 

If  you  are  Ixithered  by  pattern  problems — -then  we  invite  you  to 
visit  our  Booth  .No.  17  at  your  convention. 

In  any  event,  let  us  show  you  how  to:  (1)  Reduce  your  in¬ 
ventory  and  expenses.  (2)  Increase  your  turnover  and  profits. 

.•\dvance  Patterns  are  not  sold  by  newspapers  or  through  any 
five  and  ten  cent  store  chain. 

.\dyancc  Patterns  have  more  large  store  Metropolitan  repre¬ 
sentation  than  all  other  low-priced  patterns  combined. 

There  are  many  rea.sons  for  this  acceptance.  Kindly  pay  us  a 
visit  (B(»jth  17)  and  let  us  discuss  with  you  profitable  pattern 
inerchandising. 

Pit-tori;il  Review  Pattern  Company,  Inc. 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  37 

Pictorial  Patterns  are  headeil  for  great  improvements  under 
new  management.  Envelo|)es  suiierior  to  all  other  pattern  packages 
are  now  in  production.  A  large  discard  will  shortly  eliminate  out¬ 
moded  slow  sellers  and  give  merchants  a  healthier  stock  condition 
conducive  to  quicker  turn-over.  And  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
Watch  for  other  innovations  designed  to  put  Pictorial  on  top. 

The  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  37 

The  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  Inc.,  sold  over  33,000,000  patterns 

in  1935  . thus  created  a  market  for  more  than  125,000,000 

yards  of  fabric.  This  was  a  12!4  percent  increase  over  1934. 

Visit  Booth  37  and  hear  Simplicity’s  plans  for  helping  mer¬ 
chants  convert  these  millions  of  pattern  customers  into  yard  goods 
customers. 

Personnel  Control  Service 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “G” 

Willmark  minimizes  losses  and  shortages  by  persistently  testing 
salespeople — enforcing  safe  rules  for  handling  cash,  probing  the 
weaknesses  of  store  systems,  disclosing  and  preventing  dishonesty. 
At  the  same  time  Willmark  opens  new  selling  opportunities  by 
teaching  effective  retail  selling  methods,  reporting  on  actual  con¬ 
ditions  existing  at  salescounters — enabling  the  store  owner  to 
correct  selling  weaknesses  and  build  a  more  efficient  salesforce. 
An  organization  operating  from  coast  to  coast,  Willmark  Service 
is  available  to  every  store,  large  and  small,  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Visit  the  Willmark  booth  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  your  particular  personnel  problems. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  36 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  are  showing  their  entire 
line  of  marking  and  remarking  equipment  including  the  original 
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Model  A  and  the  new  Model  1$  pinninK  machines  which  permit 
the  use  of  the  remark  feature  as  well  as  the  Model  A  and  Model 
B  dial  set  machines  and  the  Hand  Remarking  devices. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  26 

The  A.  Kimball  Co.  will  feature  the  Kimflex  Attaching  Ma¬ 
chine  which  they  are  ready  to  put  on  the  market.  This  machine 
prints  and  attaches  the  Kimflex  Ticket  which  is  being  very  largely 
used  in  the  marking  of  all  types  of  sheer  merchandise,  especially 
women’s  hosiery  and  underwear.  They  also  are  showing  the 
Harmless  Pin  Ticket  together  with  the  new  Lock  Ticket  which 
is  (luite  a  feature  in  eliminating  the  Return  Goods  Problem. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrifk  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  39 

See  demonstrated  the  Self  Stop  Marker  which  marks  from  rolls 
22  ditferent  pin,  string  and  folding  pin  tickets  anil  labels.  Wastes 
no  tickets.  Stop  automatically  when  desired  numlier  of  tickets 
have  lieen  made.  Also  in  operation  will  be  the  Clip  Ticketing 
machine  which  automatically  marks  and  attaches  tickets  to  mer¬ 
chandise  without  piercing  the  goods;  the  Pin  Ticketing  machine 
-  the  most  economical  attacher,  and  the  Power  Ticket  and  Label 
marker,  a  self-feed  marking  machine  printing  180  tickets  per 
minute. 

Publications 

Dry  Goods  Economist — The  Department  Store  Magazine 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booths  “R”  and  “S” 

For  almost  a  century  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  maintained  a 
leading  iHisition  among  the  publications  serving  its  field.  Its 
forecasts  and  predictions  concerning  future  trends  of  the  industry 
have  proven  uncannily  accurate.  .-Xnalytical  and  highly  informa¬ 
tive,  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  buit  high  reader-acceptance.  The 
Economist’s  latest  forward  step  was  taken  Nov.  12,  1935,  when  it 
changed  publication  from  a  monthly  to  every  other  Tuesday. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp., 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  42 

The  air  throbs  with  retail  store  news  daily  from  the  Fairchild 
booth  (U’omen's  Wear  Daily,  Daily  Netvs  kecord.  Men’s  Wear, 
Ketailin(i-E.recutive,  Rctailinp-liomc  Furnishing)  ■  A  miniature 
reportial  office  with  direct  wires  to  the  Fairchild  News  Rooms  has 
been  set  up. 

Visit  our  laioth  for  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  YOl'R  work¬ 
ing  press.  Each  Fairchild  paper  carries  news-ideas-fashions  for 
the  store  executive,  buyer  and  salesperson  in  the  textile-apparel, 
home  furnishings  and  electrical  goods  trades. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booths  “M”  and  “N” 

Haire  Publications  join  with  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  celebrating  their  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  tluring  1936. 

Of  onr  nine  publications,  the  Crockery  and  Glass  Journal  and 
the  Notion  and  Novelty  Revieto  are  more  than  sixty  years  young. 
Luggape  and  Leather  Goods  and  House  Furnishing  Review  are 
more  than  forty-five  years  young.  Corset  and  Underwear  Review 
and  Dress  Accessories  are  twenty-five  years  young.  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Review  and  Linens  and  Domestics  are  ten  years  young, 
while  Fabrifj  is  our  new  baby. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  same  policy  of  specialization 
in  one  field  only  that  we  started  out  with  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  proven  so  successful  that  today  we  have  nine  papers  each 
devoted  to  one  field  only.  To  achieve  that  i<leal  of  a  masterful 
paper  in  each  field  nineteen  paiiers  have  been  liought  and  absorbed. 

We  congratulate  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  know  that  their  constructive  work  in  the  future  will  continue 
to  lie  of  increasing  help  to  the  entire  dry  goods  industry. 

Railiiay  Express  Service 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  23 

Railway  Express  Service  provides  combination  rail  and  air 
nation-wide  transportation,  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It  affords  a  convenient, 
dependable,  fast  transportation  service  for  shipments  small  or 
large,  providing  the  yirci.al  attention  required  for  each.  C.O.D.’s 
are  promptly  paid.  Specijil  attention  is  given  to  small  packages 
to  insure^  their  delivery  in  good  condition. 

The  R.ailway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  winch  merits  your  inspection. 

Refrigerators 

Frigidiiire  Corporation 

Davton,  Ohio  Foyer  Main  Ballroom 

Exhibits  will  be  built  around  a  scientific  set-up.  showing  product 
construction  and  dranmtizing  in-built  quality  features  of  Frigidaire. 
Records  will  be  avaibable  showing  a  numlier  of  department  store 
Frigidaire  otierations.  These  actual  case  histories  will  lie  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  department  store  operators. 

Showcard  Machines 

Reynolds  Appliances  Corporation 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “G” 

Printasign.  Displanior.  Easels.  Field  Glasses.  Printasign  prints 
P*”  tickete  to  fiill  sheet  in  one  or  two  colors  from  modern  type 
without  typesetting  or  distributing.  Saves  salaries  three  sien* 
writers,  time,^  and  labor.  Used  in  400  leading  department  stores 
— Wieboldt’s,  Bullock’s,  etc.  See  complete  story  on  Rey¬ 
nold  s  24-panel  Displamor. 

Solka 

Brown  Company 

Portland,  Me.  Booths  44-45 

One  of  the  most  unusual  displays  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Solka  and  a  wide  range  of 
products  made  from  this  unique  basic  material.  Solka  is  the 
purified  cellulose  created  and  controlled  by  the  Brown  Company, 
Portland.  Maine.  It  is  used  successfully  in  34  different  indus¬ 
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tries  to  make  quality  priHlucts,  ran^in^  from  staple  articles  such 
as  cleansing  tissues,  baby  iiads  and  cooking  parchments  to  style 
items  such  as  womens  handbags.  Iiclts  and  shoes — all  in  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  variety. 

Testing 

Unilcd  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 

1415  Park  Avenue.  Hoboken.  N.  J.  Booth  27 

Lalxiratories  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  Testing  Company  was  established  in  1880 
as  an  impartial  testing  bureau  for  industry.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  Company  has  gone  more  and  more  into  the  field  of 
te.sting  for  retailer  and  consumer,  the  drawing  up  of  merchandise 
specifications  and  the  establishment  of  quality  standards.  Retail¬ 
ers’  Testing  League  is  a  unit  of  the  Comi»any  which  distributes 
to  its  retail  store  members  confidential  information  concerning 
various  tests  anti  articles  of  merchandise.  The  Impartial  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau  is  also  a  unit  of  the  Company  estalilished  to 
work  with  the  adjustment  ilepartmeiits  of  stores  in  the  handling 
of  store  returns  where  technical  information  and  tests  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  settling  of  complaints.  Testing  Company  tech¬ 
nicians  will  lie  in  attendance  at  Booth  27  to  discuss  Testing,  Re¬ 
tailers*  Testing  League  and  the  Impartial  Adjustment  Bureau. 

Textile  Proces.ses 

The  .\<iua-Sec  Corporation 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  48-49A 

The  •'\QIL\-SEC  process  is  a  scientifically  developed  chemical 
finish,  which  may  lie  applied  to  cottons,  silks,  rayons,  wcxilens, 
hosiery,  etc.  The  application  is  made  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
of  the  fabric  treated,  and  will  render  it  water-spot-proof,  water- 
repellent,  resistant  to  perspiration  stains;  and  on  woolens,  moth- 
repellent.  These  scrvice.ablc  features  are  attained  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  n.atural  characteristics  of  the  tre.ated  cloth.  AQUA- 
SEC  finished  fabrics  are  avail.able  for  all  items  of  wearing  apparel, 
as  well  as  home  furnishing  uses. 

Neva-Wel  Corporation  of  America,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  \venue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Booth  2 

A  new  innovation  in  the  “XEV.\*WET”  process  is  the  fact 
that  such  stores  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  111.,  Kauf- 
maiin’s  Department  Store  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  J.  L.  Brandeis  & 
Sons  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Meier  &  Frank  Co.^  of  Portland,  Ore., 
an<l  numerous  other  stores  have  installed  “NEVA-WET”  eouip* 
ment,  whereby  customers  bring  in  their  own  garments  and  have 
them  processed.  It  is  also  very  advantageous  for  the  stores  which 
have  the  equipment  installed  on  the  premises  to  apply  the  “NEVA- 
WET”  process  to  practically  every  garment  in  the  store.  Oyer 
14.000  of  America’s  most  important  retail  stores  are  featuring 
ami  promoting  “NEVA-WET”  with  great  success.  Another  new 
innovatifiii  sponsored  this  past  season  is  “NEVA-\yET”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  furs.  Leading  manufacturers  in  over  68  industries  are 
api>lying  the  “NEV.\-WET”  process  to  their  products. 

Sunforized-Shrunk 

40  Worth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Parlor  2 

Sanforized-Shrunk  is  a  patented  process  that  completely  shrinks 
cotton  and  linen  cloth  so  that  garments  made  from  fabrics  San- 
forized-shrunk  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit  in  the  wash.  It  applies 
to  practically  all  tyt>es  of  fabric  for  all  types  of  users  in  the  men’s, 
women’s,  children’s  and  house  furnishings  fields. 

The  Texurily  Guild 

1450  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “L” 

The  Texurity  Guild  issues  the  Texurity  tag  to  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  women’s  and  children’s  woolen  and  worsted  garments.  The 
tag  guarantees  that  the  material  in  the  garment  has  l>een  pre¬ 
shrunk  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  set  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  the  official  laboratory  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Truhenizing  Process  Corporation 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  57-5S 

The  Trubenizing  Process  Corporation,  which  has  during  the  past 
two  years  revolutionized  the  men’s  shirt  industry,  exhibits  various 
stages  of  Trubenizing  a  collar. 

A  motion  picture  will  give  a  picturescpic  visualization  of  this 
process.  Window  displays  for  the  1936  promotional  campaign  have 
lieen  built  into  the  exhibit  and  copies  of  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  will  l>e  shown. 

Attendants  will  be  present  to  discuss  both  the  Trubenized  collar 
and  other  applications  of  Trubenizing  in  the  garment  industry. 

The  I'niled  Stales  Finishing  Company 

40  W  orth  Street,  New  York  Booth  49-B-50 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  memliers 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  an  exhibit  on  the 
order  of  a  plant  visit.  We  will  demonstrate  by  large  pictures  and 
moving  pictures  the  processing  of  fabrics  by  The  United  States 
Finishing  Company  in  order  to  acquaint  the  retailers  with  the 
science  of  dyeing,  finishing  and  bleaching.  We  also  want  the 
retailers  to  realize  the  great  part  we  play  in  the  merchandise 
they  use  in  their  stores. 

Wrapping  and  Parking  Supplies 

The  Gardiier-Riehardson  Company 

Middletown  and  Loekland.  Ohio  Booth  6 

An  interestinu  exhiliit  is  the  disiilav  of  Foldins  Boxes  of 
THE  GARDNER  RICHARDSON  COMP.VNY,  of  Middletown 
and  Loekland,  Ohio.  Besides  a  complete  line  of  Quality  Apparel 
Boxes  for  all  around  use,  they  will  show  a  special  line  of  Folding 
Gift  Boxes.  These  are  especially  interesting  liccause  of  the 
economy  of  price  and  required  storage  space. 

Security  Manufacturing  Company 

Harrison,  N.  J.  Booth  30 

Shippers  of  cartons  and  packages  will  appreciate  seeing  our 
display  of  automatic  gummed  tape  sealing  machines. 

Desire  for  speed  and  convenience  has  created  the  demand  for 
automatic  machines,  and  the  dependability  and  moistening  quali¬ 
ties— plus  eye  appeal — of  Security  sealers  have  been  responsible 
for  their  ever  increasing  demand. 

(For  Other  exhibits  see  page  54) 
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An  Appraisal  of  General  Sales  Tax 
Experience  in  the  United  States 


The  text  of  an  extremely  com¬ 
prehensive  address  delivered 
before  the  Tax  Policy  League. 


REVOLUTION  has  occurred 
in  commodity  taxation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last 
five  years.  The  greatest  expansion 
of  commodity  taxation  has  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  taxation  of  selected  com¬ 
modities,  hut  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930’s  many  states  have 
adopted  general  sales  taxes.  The 
seeds  of  general  sales  taxation, 
which  were  sown  in  Europe  during 
and  immediately  after  the  World 
War,  have  produced  a  large  crop  of 
general  sales  taxes  in  many  foreign 
countries  and  in  over  half  of  our 
states.  Like  ugly  but  hardy  weeds 
which  take  deep  root  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  the  general  .sales  taxes  have 
thrived  on  opposition  and  are  daily 
becoming  more  firmly  fixed  in 
American  soil.  In  this  paper,  after 
describing  briefly  the  tyj^es  of  state 
general  sales  taxation,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  appraise  some  of 
the  results  of  general  sales  taxation 
in  this  country. 

Types  of  General  Sales  Taxation 

The  general  sales  ta.x  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commodity  ta.x  family 
w'hich  includes  excises  and  customs 
duties.  It  is  really  a  system  of  sales 
taxes  on  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
modities  with  more  or  less  uni¬ 
formity  in  rates,  exemptions,  and 
deductions.  It  is  levied  as  an  ad 
valorem  tax  at  a  certain  rate  on 
total  receipts  or  on  individual  trans¬ 
actions.  The  general  sales  tax  may 
be  called  a  license,  privilege,  gross 
income,  or  gross  receipts  tax,  but 
it  is  based  on  the  sale  or  purchase 
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of  commodities,  and,  in  effect,  is  a 
general  commodity  tax.  The  tax  on 
sales  or  purchases  is  frequently 
sui)plemented  by  an  annual  license 
charge  of  a  nominal  atnt)unt. 

The  tax  may  be  imposed  on  the 
total  receipts,  purchases,  or  gross 
income  derived  from  transactions 
in  goods  and  services,  including 
wages,  salaries,'  and  professional 
fees,  as  in  Indiana  and  South 
Dakota.  In  such  cases,  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  are  quite  univers¬ 
ally  taxed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
ta.x  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of 
per.sonal  services  for  which  wages 
and  salaries  are  received.  The 
commodities  and  services  subject  to 
the  tax  vary  from  State  to  State. 
As  the  tax  is  employed  among  the 
States,  ( 1 )  it  may  be  collected 
from  producers,  wholesalers,  retail¬ 
ers,  and  other  types  of  industry  at 
rates  which  vary  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  industry;  (2) 
it  may  be  collected  from  wholesal¬ 
ing  and  retailing  only,  as  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  or  (3)  it  may  be  collected 
only  from  retailers. 

Of  the  27  State  general  sales 
taxes  now  in  operation,  14  are  im¬ 
posed  only  on  retailing,  indicating  a 
definite  trend  tow'ard  the  retail  sales 
tax.  There  are  7  taxes  on  a  broad 
classification  of  business  enterjirise, 
3  taxes  on  wholesaling  and  retailing 
at  different  rates,  2  taxes  on  whole- 
-saling  and  retailing  at  the  .same  rate, 
and  1  tax  on  manufacturing,  whole¬ 
saling,  and  retailing  at  the  same 
rate.  Of  the  taxes  now  in  force,  19 
were  adopted  in  1933  or  later,  and 
8  before  1933.  There  has  been  a 
notable  tendency  to  make  the  ta.xes 
on  retailing  so-called  “consumers’ 
taxes’’  by  writing  into  the  law  the 
mandate  that  retailers  must  shift 
the  tax  to  consumers  and  cannot 
absorb  it.  The  taxes  on  retailing 
are  collected  at  flat  rates.  The 


graduated  retail  sales  taxes  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Vermont  were  abandon¬ 
ed  after  the  Supreme  Court  declar¬ 
ed  the  Kentucky  tax  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

The  States  sometimes  share  the 
receipts  of  their  general  sales  taxes 
with  the  local  governments,  but 
they  are  generally  reserved  for  such 
State  purposes  as  education,  old 
age  pensions,  and  social  relief.  The 
rates  of  the  taxes  on  retailing  com¬ 
monly  vary  from  1  to  3  per  cent, 
but  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  is  now 
most  common.  The  rates  of  the 
taxes  on  different  classes  of  indus¬ 
try  also  vary  from  State  to  State. 
To  increase  the  tax  revenues,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
rates  and  lower  the  exemptions. 
The  costs  of  collecting  the  State 
taxes  vary  among  the  states,  but 
are  frequently  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
the  collections.  The  costs  of  ad¬ 
ministration  are  relatively  less  for 
the  higher  rate  taxes  than  the  lower. 

To  be  mentioned  here  also  are 
the  general  sales  taxes  which  have 
been  adopted  by  several  cities.  The 
most  productive  of  these  is  that  of 
New  York  City  which,  at  a  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  will,  perhaps,  return 
$40,000,000  in  1935. 

The  Coiniiiodity  Tax  Revolution 

With  these  facts  as  a  background, 
the  recent  revolution  in  commodity 
taxation  in  the  United  States  may 
be  described  more  specifically.  In 
1934  the  general  sales  taxes  of  the 
States  supplied  revenues  of  $200,- 
000,000.‘  This  may  be  compared 
with  State  motor  fuel  tax  receipts  of 
$561,000,000,  tobacco  tax  receipts  of 
$24,000,000,  and  revenues  from  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  taxes  and  State 


‘Data  concerning  collections  of  commodity  and 
other  state  taxes  in  recent  years  will  be  found 
in  American  Legislators’  Association,  Progress 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  Con¬ 
flicting  Taxation,  1935. 
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liquor  stores  of  approximately 
$100,000,000.  The  State  income 
taxes  provided  $137,000,000  in 
1934  and  the  State  inheritance  taxes 
$93,000,000.  If  we  use  the  estimate 
of  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  that  State  and  local 
taxes  in  1934  were  $6,600,000,000, 
we  may  say  that  the  $885,000,000 
collected  by  the  States  in  that  year 
from  their  chief  commodity  taxes 
were  13.4  per  cent  of  State  and 
local  tax  receipts,  the  income  tax 
was  21  per  cent,  the  inheritance  tax 
1.4  i)er  cent,  the  property  tax  was 
approximately  70  per  cent,  and  that 
the  remainder  13.1  j>er  cent  con¬ 
sisted  of  miscellaneous  taxes.  In 
1931,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States 
collected  $550,000,000  from  com¬ 
modity  taxes,  or  8  per  cent  of  total 
State  and  local  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  income  tax  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  taxes  in  1930  and 
most  of  the  remainder  came  from 
commodity  taxes.  But  in  1935,  the 
income  tax  supplied  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  taxes  and  com¬ 
modity  taxes  supplied  nearly  two- 
thirds.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
nation  in  1934,  property  taxes  fur¬ 
nished  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  tax  revenues,  commodi¬ 
ty  taxes  25  per  cent,  income  taxes 
12  per  cent,  and  inheritance  and 
miscellaneous  taxes  13  per  cent. 
Thus,  commodity  taxes  have  come 
to  rank  next  to  property  taxes  in 
imjwrtance.  Three-fourths  of  the 
nation’s  tax  receipts  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  by  relatively  regressive  prop¬ 
erty  and  commodity  taxes.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  American  people 
have  rapidly  made  progress  back- 
w’ard  in  taxation  during  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

The  commodity  taxes  which  fur¬ 
nish  about  one-fourth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  taxes  are  mainly  selected 
commodity  taxes,  for  the  general 
sales  taxes  in  1934  accounted  for 
only  one-tenth  of  commodity  tax 
revenues  in  that  year.  It  may  be 
said,  then,  that  the  general  sales 
tax  is  of  minor  importance  as  yet, 
although  it  promi.ses  to  become 
more  important  in  the  future. 

Taxation  and  Ability  to  Pay 

The  American  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  explained  with  re¬ 
ference  to  ability  to  pay,  benefits 
received  from  government,  or  the 
costs  of  public  services  enjoyed  by 
taxpayers.  Our  taxation,  in  the 
main,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
pinches  the  smaller  taxpayers  harder 


than  the  larger  taxpayers.  Ameri¬ 
can  taxation  is  an  expression  of  the 
policy  of  expediency,  of  yielding  to 
immediate  considerations  and  the 
pressure  of  well  organized  minori¬ 
ties.  We  are  now  apparently  com¬ 
mitted  to  heavy  commodity  taxa¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  and  the  income 
tax,  which  economists  have  hailed 
because  of  its  justice,  has  been  at 
least  temporarily  eclipsed  by  in¬ 
equitable  commodity  taxes. 

The  pressure  for  the  extension 
of  general  sales  ta.xes  and  other 
commodity  taxes  has  been  exerted 
from  several  angles.  1.  New  taxes 
have  been  demanded  because  of  the 
high  level  of  public  exjienditures. 
The  future  offers  heavier  expendi¬ 
tures  oji  .social  relief  than  were  cus¬ 
tomary  before  the  depression,  in¬ 
creased  debt  charges,  and  the  re¬ 
storation  of  expenditures  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  functions  that  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  depression.  2.  The 
cries  for  relief  from  pro])erty  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  craze  for  property  tax 
limitations  are  hastening  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  taxes.  3.  The  heavy 
federal  income  and  inheritance 
taxes  discourage  State  advances  in 
these  fields.  From  various  angles, 
therefore,  the  pressure  for  the 
adoption  of  commodity  taxes  is 
steadily  increasing.  Since  general 
sales  taxes  are  somewhat  new  in 
this  country,  they  are  l)eing  looked 
upon  as  potentially  large  sources  of 
unexploited  revenues. 

The  opposition  to  general  sales 
taxation  in  the  United  States  has 
crumbled  during  the  depression,  as 
it  has  in  certain  other  countries. 
Retailers  have  offered  the  most 
militant  and  powerfully  organized 
op|X)sition  to  the  adoption  of  gen¬ 
eral  sales  taxes.  Farmers  are  no 
longer  so  hostile  to  these  taxes  as 
formerly,  and  they  may  even  wel¬ 
come  them  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  give  relief  from  onerous  taxes 
on  farm  property.  The  numerous 
owners  of  small  homes  and  the  real 
estate  boards  have  also  looked  up¬ 
on  general  sales  taxes  with  favor 
liecause  they  offer  a  substitute  for 
a  certain  amount  of  property  taxa¬ 
tion.  Organized  labor  is  also  less 
hostile  to  general  sales  taxes  be¬ 
cause  their  collections  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  social  relief,  old  age 
pensions,  education,  or  other  func¬ 
tions  from  which  labor  receives 
benefits. 

Little  Relief  from  Property  Taxes 

The  relief  from  property  taxa¬ 
tion  which  is  offered  by  the  adop¬ 


tion  of  general  sales  taxes  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  if  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  problem  are 
considered.  It  may  be  granted  that 
the  adoption  of  a  general  sales  tax 
may  give  real  estate  owners  a  tem¬ 
porary  breathing  spell  because  it  al¬ 
lows  a  small  reduction  in  ])roperty 
taxation  or  prevents  an  immediate 
increase.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  im])roI)able  that  any  i>erman- 
ent  relief  for  real  estate  will  1)C 
found  in  the  enactment  of  general 
sales  ta.xes.  1.  As  long  as  general 
.sales  taxes  su])i)ly  only  $250.CKD0.C)(X) 
or  $300,000,000  a  year  as  compared 
with  projierty  ta.x  receipts  of  $4,- 
500,000,000,  they  cannot  offer  any 
great  relief  to  property  owners.  It 
is  ])ossible,  of  course,  that  general 
sales  ta.x  revenues  may  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  higher  rates  and  the  adoption 
of  general  sales  taxes  by  more 
states.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  prop¬ 
erty  ta.xation  will  probably  remain 
as  the  bulwark  of  local  government 
ta.x  systems.  It  has  withstood  con¬ 
tinued  criticism  for  decades  and 
will  not  immediately  collapse.  3. 
Finally,  if  the  general  sales  tax  re¬ 
mains,  it  will  probably  be  utilized 
to  support  heavier  expenditures 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  giving  re¬ 
lief  to  property  owners.  In  the  past 
governments  have  not  relinquished 
imiK)rtant  revenues,  once  they  have 
been  developed  to  a  productive 
stage,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  general  sales  tax  will  be  aban¬ 
doned,  in  view  of  the  long  run  tend¬ 
ency  of  expenditures  to  increase. 
If  the  State  general  sales  taxes  sur¬ 
vive  their  period  of  infancy  and 
adolescence,  they  will  ri])en  into 
maturity  and  become  permanent 
fixtures  in  American  taxation. 

The  Shifting  of  General  Sales 
Taxes 

One  or  two  features  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  sales  taxation  call  for  ])arti- 
cular  attention.  Does  experience  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  shifted  to  con¬ 
sumers,  or  are  they  absorbed  by 
middlemen  and  producers?  The  in¬ 
vestigations,  of  general  sales  ta.xa¬ 
tion  which  have  been  conducted  by 
various  agencies  in  different  States 
appear  to  substantiate  the  deduction 
of  economists  that  this  form  of 
ta.xation  tends  to  be  shifted  to  con¬ 
sumers,  but  that  there  are  serious 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the 
shifting  processes.  It  is  especially 
difficult  to  shift  a  general  sales  tax, 
or  any  other  tax,  during  a  period 
of  depression.  Many  of  the  general 
sales  taxes  have  been  in  operation 
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sucli  a  short  time  that  production, 
exchanjjie,  and  consumption  have 
not  become  completely  adjusted  to 
them.  It  recpiires  a  considerable 
period  of  time  for  ta.xes  on  margin¬ 
al  sellers,  like  the  general  sales 
taxes,  to  he  shifted  to  huyers.  Even 
if  they  are  shifted,  middlemen  and 
producers  feel  the  re])ercussions  of 
these  taxes  on  their  sales  and  prof¬ 
its. 

It  has  been  reported  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  that  the  smaller  vendors 
find  it  more  difficult  to  shift  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  ta.x  than  the  larger  ven¬ 
dors.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
small  concerns  are  on  the  margin, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
suffer  most  in  the  struggle  to  shift 
tax  charges.  'I'hey  are  ordinarily  at 
a  handicap  in  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  and  more  efficient 
concerns,  and  a  general  sales  tax 
serves  to  make  their  plight  more 
serious. 

An  interesting  development  in 
American  general  sales  taxation  has 
been  the  provision  in  many  State 
laws  that  the  tax  must  not  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  dealers  but  must  be 
shifted  to  consumers.  This  clause 
has  no  doubt  been  inserted  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  critical  retailers  who  fear 
they  will  be  unable  to  shift  the  tax 
and  it  may  be  considered  a  moral 
victory  for  them  at  least.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  a  little  more  ])rob- 
ability  a  sales  tax  will  be  shifted  if 
dealers  are  commanded  by  the  law 
to  shift  it  and  act  in  unison  in  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  consumers. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  provis¬ 
ions,  unless  they  are  enforced  by 
complete  governmental  control  of 
prices,  do  not  greatly  alter  funda¬ 
mental  supply  and  demand  condi¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  legislators  and  the 
hopes  of  the  retailers,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  a  dealer  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  or  part  of  a  general 
sales  ta.x  when  he  is  compelled  to 
do  so  by  economic  conditions.  He 
may,  however,  nominally  collect  the 
ta.x  by  adding  it  to  a  price  which  has 
already  been  substantially  cut  and 
by  issuing  a  ta.x  receipt  to  consum¬ 
ers.  A  general  sales  ta.x  cannot  be 
shifted,  therefore,  simply  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  provision  in  the  law  that  it 
must  be  shifted.  The  separate  in¬ 
voicing  of  taxes  on  the  i)rice  tags 
of  merchandise,  however,  does  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  reminding 
buyers  of  the  ta.xes  they  pay. 

The  consumers’  taxes  are  a  nuis¬ 
ance  to  collect  because  thev  are,  in 
effect,  a  separate  tax  on  each  trans¬ 


action.  Stamps  or  other  receipts 
must  be  issued  with  each  sale  as 
evidence  that  the  tax  is  being  i)aid. 
Some  illegal  evasion  of  the  taxes 
occurs  by  the  rejieated  use  of  the 
same  stamps  and  hy  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  that  many  buyers 
refuse  to  take  a  ta.x  receipt.  In 
such  cases  retailers  may  mark  up 
their  ^irices  to  include  a  ta.x  hut 
take  the  tax  for  their  own  profit. 
The  amount  of  such  evasion  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  general  sales 
ta.xes  are  new  ta.xes  and  that  their 
novelty  makes  administration  more 
difficidt.  Every  tax,  furthermore, 
is  evaded  to  some  extent. 

Interstate  Complications 

.•\s  many  economists  predicted, 
general  and  selected  commodity  tax¬ 
es  are  subject  to  serious  interstate 
complications.  They  tend  to  drive 
business  from  high  rate  into  low 
rate  States  or  into  States  where  no 
sales  ta.xes  exist.  Because  the 
States  cannot  directly  tax  the  acts 
of  importing  and  exporting,  inter¬ 
state  commerce  tends  to  escape  the 
ta.x  burdens  which  are  imposed  up¬ 
on  intrastate  commerce.  Taxes  uix)n 
retailing  have  a  broad  base  and 
reach  most  of  the  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  from  other  States,  for  it  is 
usually  sold  in  local  stores.  On  the 
other  hand,  goods  which  are  ship¬ 
ped  out  of  the  State  or  which  are 
brought  into  the  State  by  direct  im- 
jiortations  of  users  from  other 
States  escape  both  the  retailing  tax 
and  other  types  of  general  sales 
taxation.  Domestic  producers  and 
middlemen  complain  of  the  unfair 
advantages  which  this  situation 
gives  to  foreign  producers  and  mid¬ 
dlemen.  while  the  States  also  lose 
some  revenue. 

.\fter  the  States,  by  a  joint  peti¬ 
tion.  failed  to  secure  the  consent  f)f 
Congress  to  imp()se  ta.xes  directly 
on  goods  entering  imo  interstate 
commerce,  they  sought  other  de¬ 
vices  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 
■Some  of  the  States  have  invented 
a  use  ta.x  which  sup])lements  the 
ta.x  on  intrastate  sales.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  it  is  im])0.sed  at  a  rate  of  3 
per  cent,  like  the  tax  on  retailing, 
hut  instead  of  being  levied  on  goods 
sold  in  the  State  it  is  laid  on  goods 
which  are  stored,  used,  or  consum¬ 
ed  in  the  State,  excluding  goods 
taxed  by  tbe  retail  .sales  ta.x.  The 
use  ta.x  is  designed  to  prevent  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  tax  on  retailing  and  to 
equalize  conditions  of  competition 
between  concerns  in  California  and 


other  States.  Goods  which  merely 
pass  through  the  State  are  not  tax¬ 
able,  but  goods  used  in  the  State  are 
now  taxed  even  if  they  are  import¬ 
ed  directly  from  other  States  and 
do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
California  retailers.  Similar  taxes 
are  used  in  one  or  two  other  States. 

The  use  ta.xes  are  supported  by 
those  who  seek  protection  from 
out-of-the-State  competition  and 
are  oppctsed  by  tho.se  who  would 
buy  in  other  States  to  escape  the 
general  sales  tax  in  the  home  State. 
.\s  the  rates  of  the  ta.xes  become 
higher,  the  stronger  is  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  escai)e  them  by  buying  goods 
from  other  States.  As  general  sales 
taxes  spread  from  State  to  State, 
there  is  less  opportunity,  of  course, 
to  huy  goods  in  States  which  lack 
general  sales  taxes,  but  there  may  be 
a  possibility  to  buy  in  States  where 
the  ta.x  rates  are  lower.  Consum¬ 
ers  who  live  near  State  borders  may 
find  it  i)rofitable  to  cross  into  other 
States  to  make  their  larger  pur¬ 
chases.  The  use  taxes  are  design¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  goods 
from  other  States  by  taxing  them 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax. 

The  State  general  sales  taxes  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
abandoned  largely  because  of  the 
cry  that  they  drove  business  across 
State  boundaries.  They  were  not 
collected  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
hut  if  they  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  less  inducement  to  buy 
in  other  States.  The  recent  rei)eal  of 
the  New  Jersey  ta.x  leaves  New  York 
City  as  the  only  locality  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  a  general  sales  tax.  It 
exerts  a  tendency  to  stimulate  shop¬ 
ping  outside  the  city,  especially  for 
the  larger  purchases. 

If  all  the  States  are  to  employ 
general  sales  taxes,  there  are  many 
arguments  for  the  imposition  of  a 
manufacturers’  sales  tax  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  receipts  of  which  could 
be  shared  by  tbe  States.  But  how 
could  the  i)roceeds  be  allocated 
among  the  States?  .An  allocation 
formula  would  have  to  be  devised 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  States.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Congress  may  yet  be 
moved  to  atlopt  a  general  sales  tax, 
esjjecially  if  the  processing  taxes 
prove  impracticable.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  there  was  strong  re¬ 
sistance  to  general  sales  ta.xation,  as 
in  Norway.  Holland,  and  Australia, 
have  recently  succumbed  to  it,  and 
the  federal  government  may  eventu¬ 
ally  follow  their  example. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Table  2 


Year  to  Year  Change  in  Dollar  Volume  of  Sales 

in  Department  Store,  Dry 

Goods 

Store  and  Women’s  Apparel  Store 

Sales. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared  Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

lyith  1929 

With  1930 

With  1931  With  1932 

With  1933 

With  1934 

Total  U.  S.  Federal 

Reserve  Districts 

—  8.6 

—11.5 

—22.6 

—  3.4 

-|-14.7 

+  ll 

Dist.  No.  1.  Boston 

-  5.6 

—  8.6 

—21.2 

—  7.7 

-p  3.7 

“h  1.5 

2.  New  York 

—  5.2 

—  8.4 

—21.7 

—  5.9 

-P  7.2 

+  5.0 

3.  Philadelphia 

—  6.2 

—14.5 

—22.5 

—  5.2 

-P  9.2 

+  4.1 

4.  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

+  0.7 

+19.6 

5.S 

5.  Richmond 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

—17.8 

—  3.8 

-hl8.6 

+  11.6 

6.  Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

-h  3.5 

+25.2 

+  4.3 

7.  Chicago 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

—  3.9 

+20.6 

+  7.9 

8.  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

—  5.2 

+13.8 

+  3.0 

9.  Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

—  3.9 

+  9.6 

+11.3 

10.  Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

—12.2 

—21.1 

—  0.7 

+17.5 

+  6.4 

11.  Dallas 

—  7.7 

—17.1 

—23.4 

+  0.8 

+23.5 

+11.4 

12.  San  Fran- 

cisco 

—  7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 

—  5.7 

+10.3 

+  13.5 

Changes  in  Various  States 


Retail  sales  in  1935  con¬ 
tinued  the  upward  climb  noted 
in  1934,  but  at  a  somewhat 
smaller  rate  of  progress.  This  was 
indicated  by  the  Flash  Report  re¬ 
leased  today  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  The  re¬ 
port  is  the  first  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  released  on  the  dollar  volume 
of  department,  dry  goods  and 
women’s  apparel  stores  for  the  year 
1935. 

According  to  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  stores  representing 
approximately  25%  of  the  anijual 
volume  of  stores  of  the  above  types, 
dollar  sales  in  1935  were  7A% 
above  1934.  In  comparison  with 
the  1929  peak  year,  1935  sales  were 
27%  lower;  however,  compared 
with  the  so-called  “normal”  or  base 
year  used  for  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  index,  last  year’s  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  represented  a  decline  of  only 
20%. 

Table  1  shows  the  position  of  the 
inde.x  for  each  year  since  1925. 

Table  1 


(ndex  of  Department  Store,  Dry  Goods 

Store  and  Women’s 

Apparel  Store 

Sales*  (1925 

=  100%) 

1926  102.0 

1931  88.5 

1927  103.9 

1932  67.5 

1928  107.5 

1933  65.3 

1929  109.7 

1934  74.9 

1930  100.3 

1935  80.2 

*(Mail  order  sales  not  included.) 

Compared  W'ith  the  low  point  of 
the  depression,  the  year  1933,  the 
index  for  1935  show's  an  increase 
of  23%. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  year  over  1934  tluctu- 
ated  considerably  geographically. 
There  was,  however,  a  narrower 
range  of  fluctuation  in  1935  than 
in  1934,  because  of  the  large  in¬ 
creases  reported  in  1934  in  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  compared  to  industrial 
areas.  Table  2  above  indicates  the 
year  to  year  change  for  the  past  six 
years  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  Districts. 


There  was  also  a  wide  difference 
in  the  rate  of  improvement  in  sales 
in  the  various  States.  The  change 
in  dollar  volume  from  1934  to  1935 
in  the  principal  States  is  indicated 
in  Table  3. 

Table  3 


Change  in  Sales  Volume  in  Principal 
States  1935  Compared  with  1934 


State 

Percentage 
of  Increase 
in  1935 

Connecticut 

5.9 

Massachusetts 

0.4 

New  York 

5.1 

New  Jersey 

3.3 

Tennessee 

1.3 

Indiana 

20.4 

Michigan 

9.5 

Minnesota 

12.1 

Oklahoma 

6.8 

Colorado 

8.3 

California 

14.5 

Pennsvlvania 

4.9 

Ohio 

5.2 

District  of  Columbia 

17.7 

Georgia 

3.9 

Illinois 

4.2 

Iowa 

9.0 

Wisconsin 

10.4 

Missouri 

2.0 

Nebraska 

1.7 

Texas 

11.6 

Washington 

8.2 

Departmental  Changes 

The  Flash  Survey  also  revealed 
some  interesting  data  with  respect 
to  sales  of  different  departments. 
The  stores  were  asked  to  name  the 


departments  which  experienced 
marked  sales  increases  or  exhibited 
substantial  declines.  Those  depart¬ 
ments  most  frequently  reported  in 
either  category  as  having  experi¬ 
enced  a  change  in  volume  of  at 
least  10%  upward  or  downward  are 
indicated  in  Table  4. 

It  is  w'orth  noting  that  in  1934 
also  art  needlework  was  one  of  the 
departments  indicated  among  those 
e.xhihiting  substantial  sales  increases 
in  most  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts.  Fewer  women’s  apparel  de¬ 
partments  scored  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  1935  than  in  1934.  The 
upward  trend  in  the  sale  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  homefurnishings  de¬ 
partments  indicates  the  large  pent- 
up  demand  for  housekeeping  needs 
has  been  unleashed,  possibly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  stress  laid  upon  “convenient 
payments"  as  a  selling  force. 

Growth  of  Installment  Sales 

Approximately  10%  of  the  total 
1935  volume  of  the  reporting  stores 
was  obtained  from  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  or  installment  sales.  The  ac¬ 
tual  increase  in  deferred  credit  sales 
was  35%  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  Retail  Credit  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
published  in  1935  shows  that  in¬ 
stallment  sales  of  department  stores 
were  6.5%  and  7.2%  of  total  vol¬ 
ume  in  1933  and  1934  respectively. 
In  women’s  specialty  stores  install- 
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Table  4 


Table  Showing  Departments  Experiencing  Substantial  Increases  or  Decreases 
in  Sales  Volume  in  1935  Compared  with  1934. 

District  No.  1,  Boston 


Increases 

Furniture 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Gift  Shop 

District  No.  2,  New  York 
Furs 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Furniture 
Art  Needlework 
Sports  Wear 
^^en’s  Clothing 

District  No.  3,  Philadelphia 
Furniture 
Art  Needlework 
Infant’s  Wear 
Furs 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses 
District  No.  4,  Cleveland 
Furs 

Furniture 
Women’s  Shoes 
Art  Needlework 

District  No.  5,  Richmond 
Art  Needlework 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Furniture 
Domestics 

District  No.  6,  Atlanta 
Furs 

Boys’  Wear 
District  No.  7,  Chicago 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Art  Needlework 
Furs 

Draperies,  Curtains 
Women’s  Coats 
Sports  Wear 

District  No.  8,  St.  Louis 
Furs 


District  No.  9,  Minneapolis 
Art  Needlework 
Draperies,  Curtains 

District  No.  10,  Kansas  City 
Art  Needlework 
Infants’  Wear 
Furs 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Major  Household  Appliances 

District  No.  11,  Dallas 
Furs 

District  No.  12,  San  Francisco 
Art  Needlework 
Furniture 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Major  Household  Appliances 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Sports  Wear 

For  the  Country  as  a  Whole 
Furs 

Furniture 
Art  Needlework 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Sports  M’ear 


Decreases 

Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  Cottons) 
Hosiery 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs 
Gloves 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  Cottons) 
Patterns 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  Cottons) 
Women’s  Dresses 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  W'oolens,  Cottons  i 
Women’s  Dresses 


Piece  (joods  (Silks,  Woolens,  Cottons) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Cottons) 
Neckwear  and  Scarfs 


Piece  Goods  (Silks.  Cottons) 
Silk  &  Muslin  Underwear 
Popular  Priced  Dresses 

Piece  Goods  (Cottons) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Cottons) 


(No  Departments) 

Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Cottons) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  Cottons) 


ment  sales  were  only  1.3%  of  total 
in  both  1933  and  1934.  The  com¬ 
bined  installment  figures  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in  1933 
and  1934  would  probably  be  only 
5%  or  6%  of  total  sales. 

According  to  the  figures  of  dollar 
sales  for  1935  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  by  the  reporting 
stores,  the  growth  of  installment 
selling  may  i)resent  some  real  prob¬ 
lems  in  expense  control  and  in  the 
financing  of  operations.  It  is  of 
particular  significance  to  note  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  above  that  since  total 
sales  increased  only  7%  compared 
with  35%  in  deferred  payment 
sales,  these  latter  probably  consti¬ 
tuted  a  conversion  from  cash  or 
regular  charge  business  rather  than 
new  or  additional  business. 

Table  5  indicates  the  increase  in 
installment  sales  in  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  Districts.  Such  sales,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  study,  are  de¬ 
fined  as  “sales  made  with  a  carrying 
charge  added  or  included  in  the 
price”. 

Table  5 


1  Increase  in  Installment  Sales  | 

j  1935  Over  1934  j 

United  States  as  a  Whole 

34.7  1 

1  Dist.  No.  1.  Boston 

19.7 

:  2.  New  York 

24.4  1 

.3.  Philadelphia 

28.4 

4.  Cleveland 

20.8 

5.  Richmond 

46.9 

6.  Atlanta 

27.5 

7.  Chicago 

35.3 

8.  St.  Louis 

9.0 

9.  MinneajKilis 

10.9  , 

10.  Kansas  City 

18.1  ! 

11.  Dallas 

24.6  1 

12.  San  Francisco 

24.3 

Planning  and  Budgeting  for 
Spring  1936 

The  stores  re])orting  for  this  sur¬ 
vey  were  requested  to  indicate 
whetlier  their  budgets  for  the  first 
half  of  1936  were  based  on  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  if  so  to  what  ex¬ 
tent.  The  replies  generally  indi¬ 
cated  an  expected  increase  in  sales 
although  in  the  districts  of  New 
York,  Cleveland.  St.  Louis,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  San  Francisco,  a  very 
sizable  number  of  .stores  were  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  same  volume  as  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  Spring  of  1935. 

Table  6  indicates  the  “common” 
figures  for  each  district  on  expected 
sales  gains. 

Number  of  Transactions 
(]oinparcd  With  1934 

The  number  of  transactions  is 
frequently  used  as  a  liasis  of  meas¬ 
uring  retail  activity.  For  the  coun- 
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try  as  a  whole  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  increased  only  3.0%  over 

1934.  Retail  prices  show’ed  very 
little  change  from  one  year  to  an¬ 
other  judging  by  the  available  in¬ 
dices.  It  may  he  held  then  that  the 
increase  in  dollar  volume  of  7.1% 
w'as  more  directly  due  to  influences 
other  than  growth  in  number  of 
transactions.  There  w’ere  probably 
two  such  influences,  one,  demand 
for  better  quality  goods,  and  two, 
shift  in  demand  to  types  of  items 
normally  of  higher  value.  Xo  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  hand  to  indicate  which 
of  these  influences  operated  to  a 
greater  degree,  but  due  to  the 
growth  in  sales  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  lines  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
hold  that  tlie  shift  in  character  of 
consumer  demand,  i.  e.  types  of 
items,  was  largely  resiK)nsible  for 
the  increase  in  dollar  volume  of 
sales. 

The  change  in  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  for  the  Country  as  a 
whole  is  indicated  in  the  Table  7. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
larger  increases  were  in  districts 
which  also  registered  the  greater 
gains  in  dollar  volume. 

Merchants’  Comments  on  1936 
Prospects 

District  No.  1 — Boston. 

“Our  territory  is  predominant¬ 
ly  a  textile  manufacturing  locali¬ 
ty;  the  chances  are  very  favora¬ 
ble  for  1936.” 

“Indications  promising  for 
1936  due  to  improved  textile  em¬ 
ployment.” 

“Conditions  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1935.  Build¬ 
ing  trades  and  durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  will  improve  but  textile 
operations  show  a  decline.” 

District  No.  2 — New'  York. 

“Business  outlook  favorable. 
W'e  expect  a  10%  to  15%  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  payrolls  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  heavy  industries.” 

From  a  very  small  store:  “Al¬ 
though  W'e  know  prices  will  be 
higher  ultimately,  w'e  are  jilacing 
orders  w'ith  caution  until  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  is  made  on 
the  processing  taxes.  W'e  antici¬ 
pate  a  negative  decision,  against 
the  A.  A.  A.,  and  a  softening  of 
prices  directly  afterward.” 

District  No  3 — Philadelphia. 

“Business  is  dependent  mainly 
on  the  steel  and  coal  industries 
whose  outlook  is  fair.” 


Table  6 


I  Expected  Increasse  in  Sales 

‘  Spring  1936 

United  States  as  a  W  hole 

9.07c 

Dist.  N’o.  1.  boston 

7.0Vr 

2.  New  York 

10.07c 

3.  Philadelphia 

lO.O'/c 

4.  Cleveland 

10.07c 

5.  Richmond 

10.07o 

1  6.  .Atlanta 

10.0'T 

7.  Chicago 

\0.07o 

S  8.  St.  Louis 

5.07o 

9.  Minneapolis 

7.0% 

10.  Kansas  City 

lO.OCo 

11.  Dallas 

12.0%-  ! 

12.  San  Francisco 

9.07c 

Table  7 

Increase  in  Number  of  Transactions  in 

1935  Over  1934 

United  States  as  a  W'hole 

3.0%o 

Dist.  Xo.  1.  boston 

2.0 

2.  New  York 

1.7 

3.  Philadelphia 

1.5 

4.  Cleveland 

2.6 

3.  Richmond 

4.0 

6.  Atlanta 

2.8 

7.  Chicago 

3.0 

8.  St.  Louis 

1.6 

9.  Minneapolis 

6.5 

10.  Kansas  Citv 

2.4 

11.  Dallas 

4.9 

12.  San  Francisco 

5.4 

“W'e  cannot  make  any  com¬ 
ment  on  the  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  we  depend  solely  upon  the 
sale  of  coal  for  an  increase  in 
business.” 

“This  district  being  a  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  we  look  for  con¬ 
tinued  improvement.” 

“Many  industries  are  employ¬ 
ing  more  people.  However,  tex¬ 
tile  mills — silk  particularly — are 
very  much  off.” 

District  No  4 — Cleveland. 

“W'e  expect  a  slow'  upward 
movement  mostly  due  to  in¬ 
creased  prices,  w'ithout  much 
change  in  physical  volume  of 
goods  sold.  Sales  ta.xes  are  re¬ 
tarding  improvement.  Increased 
State  and  Federal  taxes  keenly 
felt  by  consumer  as  w'ell  as  re¬ 
tailer.” 

“Poor  show'ing  this  year  due 
to  poor  employment  conditions  in 
the  coal  industry.  Future  de¬ 
pends  on  activity  in  this  indus- 
try.” 

“Business  in  Pittsburgh  will  be 
as  good  or  better  than  last  six 
months.  Steel  operations  are 
47%  of  capacity.” 

“W'e  are  an  all  cash  ready  to 
wear  store.  Not  looking  for  in¬ 
crease.  Incomes  insufficient  to 


cover  necessities  and  payments 
on  installments  for  autos,  furni¬ 
ture  and  sundries,  and  pay  cash 
for  apparel  as  well.” 

“First  quarter  will  continue  at 
jiresent  rate  of  increase,  22% 
over  last  fall  (1934).  Second 
(piarter  may  show  less  increase. 
Fxpect  auto  production  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  demand  for  steel  w'ith  a 
secondary  demand  coming  from 
heavy  industries  and  builditig. 
Our  sales  influenced  by  steel  mill 
activity.” 

District  No.  5 — Richmond. 

“1936  should  be  better  than 

1935.  Unemployment  is  at  its 
lowest  ])oint  in  years,  making  the 
buying  public  a  little  more  op¬ 
timistic  than  at  the  same  period 
last  year.” 

“( )utlook  good,  but  somew  hat 
uncertain  on  account  of  the  im- 
])ending  election  in  November, 

1936. ”' 

District  No  6 — .\tlanta. 

“W'e  believe  w'e  will  get  a  15% 
increase.  Steel  mill  operations 
are  on  a  sounder  basis  and  bonus 
will  be  jiassed.” 

“W’e  look  to  F.  H.  A.  contracts 
on  major  household  appliances  to 
help  secure  gain  in  Spring.” 

District  No.  7 — Chicago. 

“This  territory  should  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  are  in  a  much  better 
condition  today.  The  first  three 
months  of  1935  w'ere  very  bad.” 

“Do  not  expect  any  material 
change  unless  something  radical 
happens  in  the  wray  of  inflation.” 

“1936  outlook  is  very  question¬ 
able.  Industrial  ])ayrolls  are  bad 
while  farmers’  income  is  good.” 

“If  the  automobile  industry 
holds  near  to  its  present  rate  of 
activity  our  .sales  will  show'  good 
increases  as  w'ill  also  our  collec¬ 
tions.” 

District  No.  8 — St.  Louis. 

“This  is  ‘cotton  country’. 
Funds  are  less  than  from  previ¬ 
ous  crfqi.  Business  w'ill  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  effort.” 

District  No.  9 — Minneapolis. 

“W'e  shall  hold  our  own  for 
the  first  si.x  months.  Crop  con¬ 
ditions  will  influence  last  six 
months.” 

“Prospects  for  livestock  very 
good.” 

“W’e  are  counting  on  a  5%  in¬ 
crease.  Much  depends  on  the  de- 
(Coii  till  tied  oil  page  54) 
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Contribution  Plan  versus 
Distribution  Plan 

BY  B.  KAUFMANN  aiul  F.  A.  MENALDA 
Research  Department,  Magazyn  de  Byenkorf,  Amsterdam,  Holland 


IN  THE  AUGUST  1935  issue  of  Thk  Bulletin  we  described 
the  Contrihiition  Flan  in  some  detail.  Vi  e  also  asked  that  others 
express  their  opinions. 

The  writers  of  this  article  are  executives  in  one  of  our  foreign 
member  stores.  Dr.  Kaufmann  spent  several  weeks  in  the  United 
States  during  the  late  summer  of  1934  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  retail  operations  in  this  country. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  article.  Dr.  Kaufmann  writes: 

“In  the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin  you  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  analysis  of  Carlos  B.  Clark’s  Contribution  Plan,  the  details 
of  which  I  also  studied  in  the  Controllers’  Congress  Proceedings. 
Although  I  think  there  are  interesting  features  in  this  Contri¬ 
bution  Plan,  especially  for  special  problems,  I  believe  the  im¬ 
portance  has  been  overestimated  by  Mr.  Clark,  whereas  the 
advantages  of  the  distribution  plan  have  been  underestimated.” 

E.  L.  Olrich,  Chairman  of  the  Contribution  Plan  Committee, 
makes  the  following  comment  respecting  the  present  article: 

“The  authors  presume  that  the  net  profit  of  the  department 
is  the  ultimate  of  store  management,  and  the  fact  that  you  grant 
credit  and  have  charge  sales  resulting  in  an  elaborate  set-up  or 
that  you  have  one  or  two  deliveries  to  customers  a  day  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  store.  A  manager 
should  look  to  the  cost  of  a  Billing  Department  and  delivery 
system  rather  than  its  pro-ration  charge  against  a  department. 

“We  are  looking  at  things  from  a  different  angle,  and  prob¬ 
ably  from  a  larger  managerial  viewpoint,  and  expecting  a 
higher  degree  of  management  and  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  management.” 


At  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  Carlos  1>. 
Clark  discussed  a  new  method 
of  e.\pense  distrilmtion  over  the 
selling  departments :  the  contribu¬ 
tion  i)lan.  This  was  proposed  to 
take  the  idace  of  the  methods  of 
e.xpense  distribution  that  are  now 
commonly  in  use.  and  an  example 
of  which  is  the  distribution  of  ex¬ 
penses  according  to  the  distribution 
])lan  described  in  the  Expense  Dis¬ 
tribution  Manual  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

In  the  following  an  attempt  is 
made  to  conijiare  the  advantages  of 
these  two  methods. 

To  determine  which  method  is  to 
be  preferred,  it  is  essential  that  the 
object  that  is  pursued  by  the  ex¬ 
pense  distribution  should  he  exam¬ 
ined.  This  object  is,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  give  the  management  a 
factual  basis,  on  which  decisions 
can  be  founded.  Let  us  consider  to 
what  degree  the  distribution  plan 
and  contribution  plan  answer  this 
purpose. 

Essence  of  the  Distribution  Plan 

The  pro-rating,  proportionately  to 
sales,  of  all  expenses  that  cannot  be 
charged  directly  to  the  departments, 
is  too  arbitrary  to  be  of  much  use, 
as  is  generally  recognized.  Thus,  in 
speaking  about  the  distribution  plan, 
we  do  not  so  much  consider  this 
method,  as  those  by  which  expenses 
are  distributed  over  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  caused  by  the  departments. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  distribution  cannot  be  theoretically 
correct,  because  the  distribution 
method  must  be  simple  and  because 
opinions  may  differ  on  the  question 
to  what  extent  a  certain  expense  is 
caused  by  a  certain  department.  But 
we  will  not  occupy  ourselves  further 
with  these  details,  because  the 
Expense  Distribution  Manual  has 
proved  that  a  practical  system  of 
expense  distribution  can  Ije  devel¬ 
oped,  conforming  with  the  principle 
mentioned  to  a  satisfying  degree  of 
precision. 

The  difference  between  the  gross 
margin  of  the  department  and  the 


expenses,  which  have  been  allocated 
to  the  department  according  to  the 
distribution  plan,  will  be  called  as 
usual  the  net  result  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Uses  of  the  Net  Result  Figures 

To  what  extent  are  these  net  re¬ 
sult  figures  useful?  A  net  loss  or 
too  small  a  profit  shows  the  man¬ 
agement  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  department.  This  can  be 
explained  as  follows :  The  depart¬ 


ment  has  been  charged  for  all  those 
exi^enses  which  it  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  it  had  been  a  specialty 
store,  e.g.  delivery,  rent,  display, 
selling  salaries,  administrative  sal¬ 
aries,  etc.  So  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  department,  charged  in  this 
way,  will  show  a  profit,  just  as 
would  generally  have  been  the  case 
with  the  specialty  store.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  department  shows  an 
unsatisfactory  profit  or  a  loss,  with 
this  method  of  expense  distribution. 
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this  is  an  indication  for  the  man¬ 
agement  to  focus  its  attention  on 
the  department. 

A  further  examination  of  such  a 
department  may  show  that  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  is  to  blame  for 
the  bad  result.  But  this  may  in  no 
case  be  assumed  without  further 
studying  the  figures  in  detail.  For 
among  the  expenses  that  have  been 
charged  against  the  department  are 
a  number  for  which  he  cannot  be 
held  resix)nsible.  If,  for  instance,  de¬ 
livery  costs  for  the  department  are 
much  too  high,  this  may  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  an  expensive  type  of 
van.  The  department  manager  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  this. 

To  judge  the  department  mana¬ 
ger’s  performance,  one  should  go 
carefully  through  all  the  expenses 
that  have  been  allocated  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  one  will  have  to  de¬ 
termine  if  these  are  abnormally 
high,  for  reasons  for  which  he  can¬ 
not  be  held  responsible.  By  taking 
these  points  into  account,  the  pro¬ 
rating  of  expenses  according  to  the 
distribution  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  the  management  to  judge  the 
management  of  the  department. 

Resuming,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  distribution  plan  is  that  the  net 
result  figures  show  the  points  to 
which  the  management  ought  to 
give  special  attention,  both  in  the 
fields  of  merchandising  and  of  ex¬ 
penses.  We  think  that  this  advan¬ 
tage  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
expense  distribution  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  distribution 
plan. 

Limits  of  the  Distribution  Plan 

However,  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  method  of  expense  distribution. 
Harm  can  result  from  the  use  of 
the  net-result  figures  in  cases  where 
these  figures  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  be  expanded  at  the  expense 
of  losing  departments.  The  follow¬ 
ing  example  shows  that  this  can  re¬ 
sult  in  diminishing  the  profit  of  the 
store  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Let  us  assume  we  have  some¬ 
where  a  profitable  department  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  management 
has  too  much  selling  space,  that  is 
to  say  the  selling  space  of  which 
could  be  reduced  without  noticeable 
effect  on  sales.  The  management 
decides  to  install  a  new  department 
on  a  part  of  its  selling  space.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  result  is 
that  really  the  former  department 


did  not  lose  any  turnover,  but  that 
the  new  department,  after  all  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distribution  plan, 
shows  a  loss.  The  former  depart¬ 
ment  shows  an  increased  profit,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  charged  for 
the  rent  of  the  space  ceded  to  the 
new  department. 

That  the  total  profit  of  the  store 
has  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  new  situation,  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  “contribution  idea”. 
.\ccording  to  Clark,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  means  the  amount  that  the  de¬ 
partment  contributes  towards  cov¬ 
ering  “inescapable”  expenses,  and 
the  profits.  This  is  the  gross  mer¬ 
chandise  profit  of  the  department, 
diminished  by  the  expenses  which 
could  be  saved  if  the  department 
was  discontinued  (escapable  ex¬ 
penses). 

To  find  out  what  the  influence  of 
the  reduction  of  selling  space  of 
the  former  department  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  department 
will  be  on  the  total  profit,  we  will 
consider  the  total  amount  of  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  two  departments. 
The  contribution  of  the  former  de¬ 
partment  has  not  been  influenced  by 
the  new  distribution  of  the  selling 
space,  because,  according  to  our  as- 
sumjjtion  that  sales  have  not  been 
influenced,  the  gross  merchandise 
profit  and  the  escapable  expenses 
of  the  department  have  remained 
unchanged.  Let  us  further  assume 
that  the  gross  merchandise  profit 
of  the  new  department  is  higher 
than  its  escapable  expenses,  so  that 
it  contributes  to  a  certain  extent 
towards  covering  the  inescapable 
expenses.  (Nevertheless  the  new 
department  is  a  loss  department  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  contribute  its  full 
share  to  the  inescapable  expenses.) 
The  total  amount  of  contribution 
of  the  two  departments  together  is 
now  larger  than  originally  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  former  department 
alone,  whereas  the  inescapable  ex¬ 
penses  remain  unchanged.  So  the 
net  profit  of  the  store  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  this  change. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  store  gets 
a  new  management.  It  finds  the 
situation  that  has  arisen  from  the 
new  distribution  of  the  selling  space, 
that  is  to  say  a  loss  department  next 
to  a  department  with  a  high  net 
profit.  Going  through  the  net  result 
figures  (on  the  basis  of  the  expense 
distribution  plan),  there  will  be  an 
inclination  to  conclude  that  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  profit  department  at  the 
cost  of  the  loss  department,  perhaps 


even  discontinuation  of  the  loss  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  an  advantage. 
This  would  be  a  wrong  conclusion, 
because  profit  has  increased  just  by 
the  installation  of  this  loss  depart¬ 
ment.  By  discontinuation  the  form¬ 
er  situation  would  be  restored,  and 
also  the  former  lower  net  profit. 

From  this  example,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  net  result  figures,  arrived 
at  by  the  distribution  i)lan,  are  of  no 
help  in  judging  whether  a  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  expanded,  reduced 
or  discontinued.  The  contribution 
idea  has  been  useful  to  make  this 
point  clear. 

The  Contribution  Plan 

Carlos  B.  Clark  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  plan  proposes  to  calculate  reg¬ 
ularly  the  contribution  figures  of 
the  departments  instead  of  the  net 
result  figures.  Let  us  see  how  use¬ 
ful  these  contribution  figures  can 
lie ;  in  the  first  place  if  these  figures 
can  draw  the  attention  of  the  man¬ 
agement  to  the  weak  spots  of  the 
store.  We  believe  they  cannot.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example  a  furniture 
and  a  hosiery  department,  both  with 
the  same  sales.  The  contribution  of 
the  furniture  department  may  be 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  hosiery 
department.  Must  we  now  conclude 
that  the  hosiery  djpartment  needs 
the  special  attention  of  the  manage¬ 
ment?  Certainly  not,  for  it  is  quite 
normal  that  the  contribution  of  the 
furniture  department  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  hosiery  department.  For 
the  furniture  department  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  large  selling  space, 
just  as  its  competitors.  In  so  far. 
as  these  competitors  are  specialty 
stores,  they  will  have  to  provide  for 
a  gross  merchandise  jirofit  that  will 
also  cover  this  high  cost  of  rent. 

The  furniture  department  of  the 
department  store  must  be  able  to 
cover  these  high  costs  in  the  same 
way,  that  is  to  say  it  has  to  give  a 
high  contribution  to  cover  the  in¬ 
escapable  expenses;  higher  than  the 
hosiery  department  that  effects  its 
sales  on  a  small  selling  space. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  figures  unlike  the  net  re¬ 
sult  figures  are  not  useful  for  show¬ 
ing  the  management  the  weak  spots 
of  the  store  and  for  judging  the 
department  heads. 

It  remains  to  be  investigated 
whether  the  contribution  plan  can 
give  information  on  the  desirability 
of  expansion,  reduction  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  departments ;  we  learned 
that  the  net  result  figures  computed 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Inventories  and  Their  Analyses 


AHOU'P  five  years  ago  the 
Assistant  Controller  conceived 
the  idea  that  an  analytical  in¬ 
ventory  would  reveal  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  that  would  show  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  department  heads  what 
condition  their  stocks  were  in  as 
far  as  age  of  merchandise  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  other  facts  in  reference 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  those  stocks. 

■At  that  time  we  installed  a  cen¬ 
tral  marking  room  and  all  goods 
were  required  to  go  through  this 
room  to  he  checked  and  marked 
with  ])rinted  price  tickets.  Buyers 
pre-retailed  their  orders  and  there¬ 
after  had  nothing  to  do  with  check¬ 
ing  or  marking  of  their  goods. 
Neither  could  they  change  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  on  their  orders  downward 
without  the  direct  consent  of  the 
merchandise  managers.  If  they 
wished  to  revise  the  prices  upward 
they  could  do  that  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  higher  authority.  This  rule 
was  made  because  at  the  time  the 
orders  are  written  and  passed  to  the 
order  clerk,  the  markup  is  figured 
and  placed  on  the  orders,  and  no 
orders  are  O.  K.’d  unless  the  mark¬ 
up  is  satisfactory'. 

Markdowns.  markups  and  re¬ 
turned  goods  are  also  checked  and 
marked  in  this  room  and  no  goods 
are  allowed  to  have  any  hut  a 
printed  ticket.  In  this  way  as  per¬ 
fect  control  of  prices  is  obtained  as 
possible. 

It  was  arranged  that  each  price 
ticket  should  hear  the  date  the  goods 
were  received,  the  order  number  or 
style  number  of  the  article  as  the 
buyer  required  on  bis  merchandise, 
and  the  price. 

The  date  of  receipt  was  marked 
in  code — not  with  a  season  letter  as 
is  usual,  as  that  was  not  considered 
accurate  enough  for  further  use,  but 
with  a  number  consisting  of  the  last 
figure  of  the  year  and  the  number 
of  the  month  such  as  14  which 
would  indicate  that  the  goods  were 
received  in  1931  and  in  the  fourth 
month,  or  April.  In  this  way  any¬ 
one  of  the  personnel  could  tell  that 
the  goods  came  in  April.  1931,  and 
at  any  time  in  the  future  this  code 


By  the  .\s8istant  Controller  of  a 
store  which  has  a  sales  volume  of 
about  $1,000,000. 


woidd  tell  all  necessary  facts. 

We  then  discontinued  semi-an¬ 
nual  inventories  on  any  definite  date 
like  August  first  and  February  first 
and  started  taking  them  at  any  time 
we  chose — at  least  twice  a  year. 
This  does  away  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  complete  store  inventory 
at  one  time  with  impaired  customer 
service  and  other  ills.  It  has  later 
developed  that  it  is  practical  and 
necessary  to  take  a  physical  inven¬ 
tory  more  frequently  in  some  de¬ 
partments  than  in  others  because  of 
certain  conditions  such  as  extreme 
stock  .shortages,  rapid  style  changes, 
etc. 

All  inventories  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  Assistant  Controller 
and  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  taken  by  him  with  the  aid  of 
an  assistant  who  does  the  writing. 

The  Method 

The  Assistant  Controller  confers 
with  the  Controller  and  they  decide 
what  inventories  should  be  taken. 


Then  sufficient  blank  lists  (Exhibit 
.\)  are  numbered  up  and  given  to 
tbe  department.  The  department 
employees  use  these  for  listing 
quantity  of  mercbandi.se,  itemizing 
as  completely  as  desired,  putting  on 
the  proper  age  code,  the  fpiantity 
and  the  price,  and  leaving  the  slips 
with  the  goods  in  the  shelf,  drawer 
or  cabinet.  At  the  same  time  ac¬ 
counts  payable  and  marking  room 
arc  notified  that  the  stock  is  being 
prepared,  warning  them  that  a  cut¬ 
off  is  coming,  so  that  they  may  get 
all  goods  checked  and  marked  be¬ 
fore  the  cut-off.  It  might  be  said 
that  in  case  tickets  are  missing  from 
the  goods  the  goods  are  given  a 
blank  date  code  on  the  stock  sheets 
and  automatically  fall  into  the  last 
age  group.  This  penalizes  the  buy¬ 
er  for  being  careless  about  having 
goods  marked. 

When  the  Assistant  Controller  is 
notified  that  the  listing  is  complete 
he  notifies  the  marking  room  and 
the  accounts  payable  office  that 
stock  is  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
make  tbe  final  cut-off.  He  and  his 
assistant  go  into  the  department  and 


Elxhibit  A 


DEl’T.  53  SERIAL  NO.  301 

INVENTORY  LIST 


Locatic)!!  of  Mdse. — Shelf  3i 

Counted  and  Listed  bj  — 

L.C.B. 

Season 

Selling 

Article 

Code 

Quantity 

Price 

Brief  Wallets  i 

57 

3 

1.00 

i 

51 

15 

1.00 

59 

1 

1.25 

412 

1 

1.59 

Brief  Cases 

56 

1 

1.25 

56 

3 

4.00 

510 

2 

5.00 

46 

1 

4.00 

58 

1 

5.00 

School  Bags 

59 

4 

1.00 

Zipper  Bags 

2 

10.95 

411 

1 

7.50 

Use  one  of  these  Lists  for  each  shelf,  rack,  table,  drawer  or  showcase. 
Enter  deductions  and  additions  on  back  of  this  List. 


DO  NOT  GUESS— ASK  THE  CONTROLLER’S  OFFICE. 
5M-4-35 
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they  proceed  to  call  and  write  the 
stock  on  the  final  inventory  forms 
(Exhibit  B.)  At  the  time  these 
forms  were  printed  we  thought  to 
use  only  three  age  groups  hut  finally 
decided  to  use  four  and  so  we  have 
to  use  the  last  column  for  the  last 
group.  This  will  be  corrected  in  the 
next  printing. 

From  time  to  time  while  the  stock 
is  being  called,  the  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller  will  select  lists  at  random 
and  either  check  the  figures  and 
([uantities  himself  or  get  a  depart¬ 
ment  employee  to  do  it  as  a  test  of 
accuracy. 

(')f  course  after  this  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  all  slips  given  out  have  to  he 
accounted  for  and  turned  in  to  the 
inventory  control  office. 

It  has  happened  infrequently  that 
in  one  or  two  cases  circumstances 
have  necessitated  our  putting  a 
.squad  into  a  department  to  do  all 
the  listing,  taking  the  whole  work 
out  of  the  hands  of  department 
people. 

Computation 

After  the  actual  inventory  is 
done  and  all  lists  and  unused  slips 
accounted  for,  the  inventory  sheets 
are  extended  into  the  proper  col¬ 
umns.  The  extensions  into  these 
columns  depend  upon  the  date  of 
the  inventory.  In  October  the  in¬ 
ventory  dates  would  divide  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

ITnder  six  months  old  (A)  codes 
55  to  510  or  Mav  to  October, 
1935  ' 

Six  to  12  months  old  (R)  codes 
411  to  54  or  November  to  April, 
1935 

Twelve  to  18  months  old  (C)  codes 
45  to  410  or  Mav  to  October, 
1934 

Over  18  months  old  (X)  all  codes 
under  44  or  previous  to  May, 
1934 

The  different  columns  are  then 
added  and  then  the  column  totals 
are  cross  added  to  the  left  to  give 
the  total  of  the  sheet,  after  which 
all  extensions  and  additions  are 
checked  l)y  another  to  assure  accur¬ 
acy. 

Reports 

.\fter  all  extensions  and  footings 
are  found  to  he  correct  the  footings 
of  each  sheet  are  pencilled  on  to  an 
ordinary  analysis  sheet,  added  up 
to  give  the  total  value  of  stock,  and 
when  found  to  balance  with  the 
page  totals  added  on  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine  to  get  a  printed  slip.  This 
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Exhibit  C 


Department  53 

FLASH 

REPORT 

As  of  Oetober 

15,  1935 

Under 

6-12 

12-18 

Over 

6  mos. 

% 

mos. 

% 

mos. 

% 

18  mos.  % 

Totals 

1,621.15 

73.1 

173.30 

7.8 

147.65 

6.7 

274.73  12.4 

2,216.83 

1934  N.R.D.G.A. 

Averages 

70.0% 

11.0% 

14.0% 

5.0%) 

Last  time 

3/25/35  1,166.55 

59.1% 

334.45 

17.0% 

338.36 

17.1% 

133.50  6.»% 

1,972.86 

—COMMENTS— 

Better  in 

some  cases  but  worse 

in  others. 

should  agree  with  tlic  total  of  the 
analysis  sheet  nieiitioued  above. 
'Phis  adding  machine  slij)  is  clipped 
to  the  inventory  sheets  and  heconies 
a  part  of  the  iiermanent  record  and 
is  used  to  balance  with  the  hook 
inventory. 

In  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
hours,  deiKMiding  upon  the  size  and 
type  of  department,  a  typewritten 
“Flash  Report”  in  duplicate  is  made 


u])  and  given  to  the  (leneral  Mana¬ 
ger,  who  looks  it  over  and  then 
passes  both  coj)ies  over  to  the 
l)ro])er  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  who  c.xaniines  it  and  then  calls 
the  interested  buyer  into  conference. 
One  copy  is  given  to  the  buyer  for 
his  hies,  the  other  being  kept  on  fde 
in  the  Merchandise  office  until  the 
conijilete  rejiort  is  finished. 

You  may  see  that  generally,  on 

Exhiliit  D1 


the  same  day  that  the  inventory  is 
taken,  both  the  Merchandise  ]\Iana- 
ger  and  the  buyer  have  a  f[uick  Hash 
of  the  condition  of  the  buyer’s 
stock  as  a  whole.  (See  Exhibit  C.) 

.\fter  the  Flash  ReiMirt  is  finished 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  ages  of 
the  different  items  is  made,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  itemized  report,  called  the 
.\ge  Reiiort,  see  l^xhihit  D1  to  D4. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Department  53 

AGE 

REPORT 

As  of  Oetober  15,  1935 

Under 

6-12 

12-18 

Over 

6.  mos. 

% 

mos. 

% 

vws. 

Vo 

18  mos.  % 

Total 

Zipper  Bags 

50.45 

43.1 

28.25 

24.1 

_ 

38.40  32.8 

117.10 

School  Bags 

39.75 

100.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-  - 

39.75 

Brief  Cases 

161.95 

92.0 

10.00 

5.7 

4.00 

2.3 

-  - 

175.95 

Brief  VV'allets 

11.00 

29.9 

25.84 

70.1 

— 

36.84 

1 

Totals 

1,621.15 

73.1 

173.30 

7.8 

147.65 

6.7 

274.73  12.4 

2,216.83 

1934  .\verages 
N.R.D.G..Y 

70.0 

11.0 

14.0 

5.0 

Last  time 
3/25/35 

1,166.55 

59.1 

334.45 

17.0 

338.36 

17.1 

133.50  6.8 

1,972.86 

Exhibit  D3 


Exhibit  D4 


Department  53 

As  of  Oetober  15,  1935 

Details  of  Goods 

on  Hand 

over 

1  Eighteen  Months  Old 

Suit  Cases 

2  at  15.00 

30.00 

6.0% 

Toilet  Cases 

3  at  5.95 

1  at  7.95 

17.85 

7.95 

25.80 

40.8% 

Pullman  Slippers 

8  at  2.00 

16.00 

100.0% 

Zipper  Bags 

2  at  10.95 

1  at  16.50 

21.90 

16.50 

Tourist  Cases 

1  at  .59 

38.40 

.59 

32.8% 

100.0% 

Total  This  Classification 
$274.73  12.4% 

Exhibit 

D2 

Department  53 

As  of  October 

15,  1935 

Details  of  Goods  on  Hand  Between 
Twelve  and  Eighteen  Months  Old 

T runks 

1  at  36.50 

36.50 

24.2% 

Uanity  Cases 

1  at  3.00 

3.00 

30.0% 

Suit  Cases 

2  at  15.00 

30.00 

6.0% 

J.aundry  Covers 

24  at  1.50 

36.00 

60.0% 

Total  This  Classification 
$147.65  6.7% 

Department  53 

As  of  Oetober  15,  1935 

COMMENTS 


In  Department  53  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  in  the  last  two  age 
groups  that  seem  to  be  typical  holi¬ 
day  goods,  and  as  the  holiday  season 
is  coming  alon"  very  quickly  this 
seems  the  projier  time  to  have  these 
tew  articles  in  mind  for  disposal. 
There  are  also  some  items  in  the 
second  group  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  stock  as  a  whole  is  in  a  much 
better  position  as  far  as  age  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  concerned,  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  and  if  care  is  taken 
at  Christmas  time  to  bear  in  mind 
the  older  merchandise,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  at  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year 
this  department  should  not  be  in  ideal 
shape. 
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Retail  Secretaries 


1 


THE  QIJORIJM 

A  Forum  for  Retail  Secretaries 


WITH  the  Convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Secretaries,  oi)ening  Janu¬ 
ary  20th  concurrently  with  the  'I'wenty- 
fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  affording  a  January  forum  for  discus¬ 
sion  among  secretaries.  The  Quorum  in  this  issue 
will  be  confined  to  the  program  of  the  Secretaries’ 
Convention  as  follows : 

Monday,  January  20th 

9 :00  Registration 

9:30  Opening  Remarks 

President  EDWARD  X.  WEINBAUM 
Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Department  Port¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report 
MISS  SADIE  HARTMAX’,  Secretary,  As¬ 
sociated  Retailers  of  Nashville,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

10:00  American  Retail  Federation 

COLONEL  C.  O.  SHERRILL.  President, 
American  Retail  Federation,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Discussion  Leader  —  DANIEL  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD.  Director,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1 1 :30  Charga-Plate 

PAUL  R.  LADD,  Manager,  Retail  Trade 
Board,  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

12 :00  Luncheon — Cooperation  Between  Local 
and  National  Associations 

CHANXTNG  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
New  York  City. 

2:30  F-l-a-s-h 

LOUIS  W.  FAIRCHILD,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York  City. 

3 :00  Sales  Training 

DR.  PAUL  H.  NY  STROM,  President.  Limit¬ 
ed  Price  Variety  Stores  .\ssociation,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

3:30  Employer-Employee  Relations 

C.  R.  DOOLEY,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York,  New  York  City. 

4:00  At  Last.  Retail  Secretaries  are  Coming 
Into  Their  Own — and  How! 

What  real  leaders  in  the  store  field 
can  do  to  help  them  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  work. 


JOHN  GUERNSEY.  Editor,  Retail  Ledger 
Publi.shing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4:30  General  Discussion 

Under  the  Leadership  of  GEORGE  FL.\N- 
XTGAN,  Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Bureau, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Adjournment 

Tuesday,  January  21st 

9:00  What  is  the  Job  of  the  Retail  Secretary? 
Relation  to  Other  Local,  State  and 
National  Trade  and  Group  Organ¬ 
izations. 

Leader — CH.\RLES  E.  BOYD,  Secretary  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  (affiliated  with 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce)  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

9 :45  State  Organizations 

Their  Relations  to  Each  Other  and 
to  Local  and  National  Organizations. 

Leader — JOHN  E.  MEANS,  Secretary,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retailers’  .Association,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

11  :(X)  Committee  Reports 
Election  of  Officers 

1 2 :00  Ad  j  ournment 

12:30  Round  Table  Luncheon  Session 

Under  the  Leadership  of  JOHN  R.  HURL- 
BURT,  Secretary,  Retail  Trade  Bureau,  Lynn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Legislative  Session 

2:00  The  Sales  Tax  Situation 

FRED  LAZARUS,  The  F  &  R  Lazarus  & 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Review  of  the  1935  Sales  Tax  Situation  With 
Relation  to  New  Jersey. 

L.  D.  Odhner,  Executive  Secretary,  Camden 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Camden,  New 
Jersey. 

2:30  Federal  Social  Security  Act 

C.  S.  CHING,  Director  of  Industrial  &  Public 
Relations,  United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 

3 :00  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts 

New  York— ELMER  F.  ANDREWS,  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioner,  State  of  New  York,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Albany,  New  York. 
Wisconsin  —  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

4:00  State  Price  Maintenance  Legislation 

FRANK  L.  WEIL,  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges, 
New  York  City. 

4 :30  Question  Box 

Leader — JAMES  H.  GREENE.  Secretary, 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Personality  and  Department  Stores 

BY  HENRY  C.  LINK,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  Market  Research,  The  Psychological  Corporation* 


RECOMMEND  that  you  get 
a  job  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a 
busy  department  store.  Six 
months  or  a  year  of  that  will  do 
more  to  develop  your  personality 
where  you  need  it  most  than  any 
other  course  of  treatment  I  know.” 

During  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
made  this  recommendation  to  at 
least  fifteen  young  men  and  women 
who,  upon  psychological  examina¬ 
tion  revealed  a  high  degree  of  emo¬ 
tional  instability  and  decided  intro¬ 
vert  habits.  That  is,  they  were  self- 
centered,  given  to  day-dreaming 
and  introspection,  easily  upset,  and 
lacked  habits  of  paying  attention  to 
other  people  or  becoming  interested 
in  their  wants  and  requests.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  had  no  business  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling  at  all,  hut  because 
these  personality  deficiencies  are  not 
apparent  on  the  surface,  some  of 
them  succeeded  in  getting  jobs  as 
sales  clerks.  Once  on  the  payroll, 
most  of  them  were  able  to  stav  for 
a  while. 

In  fact.  I  remember  seven  indi¬ 
viduals  wbo  sold  for  six  months  or 
more  with  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  of  certain  personality  traits, 
though  in  no  case  sufficient  to  make 
them  ideal  sales  people.  The  work 
of  selling  is  such  that  for  eight 
hours  a  day  the  sales  clerk  has  to 
listen  to  customers’  requests  and  in¬ 
structions,  try  to  diagnose  their 
wants,  to  anticipate  their  desires, 
remember  the  stock,  rearrange  the 
stock  and  put  things  back  where 
they  belong.  Little  time  or  energy 
is  left  for  day-dreaming  or  intro¬ 
spection. 

If  some  customer  is  mean  and 

*Tlie  Psycholojrical  Cnrpomtion  consists  of  al¬ 
most  400  psychologists  heated  at  various  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country.  It  was  organized 
in  1921  hv  a  group  of  leading  psychologists, 
including  Dr.  James  McKeen  Cattell,  Dr.  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  of  Teachers’  College.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Angell,  now  president  of  Yale  University.  Dr. 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  now  president  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Dr.  Louis  M.  Terman,  Dr. 
Walter  \\  Bingham.  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Woodworth,  Dr.  Margaret  Floy  Wash- 
hum.  all  of  whom  are  still  members  of  its 
Directorate.  The  purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  make  the  services  of  psychologists  of  rec¬ 
ognized  scientific  standing  available  to  business 
firms  and  individuals  in  the  solution  of  prac¬ 
tical  problems.  It  is  a  business  organization  in 
that  It  receives  no  grants  or  gifts,  but  only 
payments  for  services  actually  rendered.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  New  York,  and  its  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  is  Dr.  Paul  S.  Achilles. 


The  present  revival  of  interest 
in  formal  testing  as  an  aid  in 
the  selection  of  store  person¬ 
nel  can  only  be  accounted  for 
in  two  ways.  Tests  have  be¬ 
come  more  practical,  more 
accurate  in  uncovering  traits 
and  aptitudes.  Employment 
executives  have  become  more 
concerned,  as  well  they  might, 
with  the  problem  of  reducing 
the  margin  of  error  in  selec¬ 
tion,  since  the  social  security 
program  places  such  high 
price  on  employment  mistakes. 


upsets  them  emotionally,  another 
customer  comes  along  and  takes 
their  mind  off  that  subject  by  de¬ 
manding  their  attention.  In  this 
way  sales  clerks  are  hindered  from 
dwelling  on  their  grief  and  magni¬ 
fying  it  by  continuous  thought  until 
their  depression  or  anger  grows  to 
major  proportions.  Indeed,  they 
might  be  upset  by  customers  or  their 
own  mistakes  six  times  in  a  day, 
hut  having  six  things  to  worry 
about,  no  one  of  them  is  so  likely 
to  become  a  major  grief  or  a  de¬ 
vastating  emotional  cataclysm.  Tbeir 
tendency  to  worry  is  split  iqi — 
sometbing  like  a  solid  sheet  of  water 
going  over  a  cliff  is  split  into  finer 
particles  which  fall  more  gently  on 
the  rocks  and  which  on  the  way 
down,  may  even  reflect  a  rainbow 
momentarily. 

"  Some  years  ago,  the  idea  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  the  use  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  tests  by  psyscholo- 
gists  was  greatly  over-emphasized. 
Since  then,  psychologists  have  made 
long  strides  in  developing  tests  of 
important  jiersonality  traits.  The 
failure  of  general  intelligence  and 
educational  tests  to  measure  the 
basic  requirements  of  a  good  sales¬ 
man,  a  good  supervisor,  or  an  ex¬ 
ecutive.  has  pointed  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  personality  factors."^ 

One  of  the  tests  now  in  wide  use, 
and  which  takes  only  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  do,  requiring  only  a  yes  or 
iw  answer  to  a  list  of  questions. 


measures  the  following  personality 
traits : 

Emotional  stability  or  poise 

Degree  of  extrovert  or  intro¬ 
vert  habits 

Degree  of  self-sufficiency  or 
self-reliance 

Degree  of  social  aggressiveness 
or  submissiveness.  /I 

Each  of  these  four  traits  repre¬ 
sents  a  collection  of  habits  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  which  dates  back  into 
earliest  childhood.  Extroversion 
consists  of  such  habits  as  paying 
close  attention  to  what  people  say, 
remembering  what  they  have  said, 
rememlx’ring  people’s  names,  not 
interrupting  their  remarks,  being 
interested  in  details  about  people — 
their  clothes,  their  companions, 
their  families ;  being  interested  in 
merchandise,  its  uses,  origin,  make 
and  materials,  etc.  All  people  have 
extrovert  habits  of  this  type  to  some 
extent,  but  to  what  extent  is  a 
que.stion.  The  psychological  test  re¬ 
ferred  to  /  enables  us  to  measure 
whether  a  i)erson  is  more  extrovert 
than  the  average  or  more  introvert 
than  the  average,  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent. 

A1.SO,  this  test  enables  us  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  extent  to  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  has  acquired  habits  of  social  as¬ 
cendancy — such  habits  as  initiating 
a  conversation,  carrying  along  a 
conversation,  making  suggestions, 
etc.  Also  habits  of  self-reliance,  or 
the  ability  of  making  many  decisions 
quickly  and  without  always  asking 
the  help  or  advice  of  others. 

The  measurement  of  emotional 
stability  or  jxiise,  also  included  in 
this  test,  while  simple  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  would  require  more  space 
for  discussion  than  is  afforded  by 
this  article. 

The  importance  of  these  traits 
for  sales  clerks,  and  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  for  section  managers,  super- 
vi.sors  and  executives,  is  obvious. 
Scientific  i)roof  based  on  the  actual 
use  of  personality  tests  in  selection 
and  jiromotion,  is  rapidly  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Our  staff,  for  example, 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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C  o  ntrollers*  Congress 


Reduction  of  Insurance  Expense 

BY  DAVID  M.  FREUDENTHAL 
Treasurer,  Blooniingilale's,  New  \ork 


WE  don't  like  to  boast,  but 
probably  because  of  the  efforts 
exerted  in  the  retail  field 
through  their  support  of  reciprocal 
and  mutual  fire  insurance,  fire  in¬ 
surance  rates  for  department  stores 
have  never  been  so  low  as  they  are 
today,  and  forms  have  never  been 
so  favorable  as  they  are  today. 

These  low  rates  are  undoubtedly 
justified.  Certainly  most  stores  to¬ 
day  are  housed  in  fireproof  sprink- 
lered  buildings;  certainly  most  mer¬ 
chants  are  exceedingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  plants 
in  apple  pie  order  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  fire  risks ;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  prove  it.  The  premium-loss 
ratio  is  very  small,  hence  the  cost 
is  small.  Rates  today  are  as  low  as 
cents  for  sprinklered  buildings. 
Ten  years  ago  an  cent  rate  was 
considered  exceedingly  low.  The  av¬ 
erage  now  is  under  5  cents.  Con¬ 
tents  today  run  as  low  as  cents 
with  the  average  under  8  cents,  and 
of  course  you  know'  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  falls  in  line  with  building  and 
contents  rates. 

There  is  a  projwsed  rule  about 
to  be  adopted,  under  which  a  5% 
credit  will  be  granted  where  a  100% 
co-insurance  clause  is  in  effect 
on  fireproof  sprinklered  buildings. 
Those  of  us  who  carry  a  reporting 
form  are  in  effect  on  a  100%  basis 
and.  therefore,  will  be  entitled  to 
this  credit.  Watch  for  it.  It  will 
come  in  a  month.  If  your  broker 
doesn’t  see  to  it  that  you  get  the 
credit  keej)  after  him,  because  it  will 
mean  sometbing  in  premium  dollars. 
There  are  other  developments  in  the 
wind  which  will  mean  savings,  such 
as  the  j)rivilege  of  cancelling  up  to 
50%  of  the  face  value  of  the  policy 
without  suffering  a  short  rate  can¬ 
cellation  penalty. 

There  are  obvious  advantages, 
which  most  of  us  know  about,  to  be 
obtained  by  securing  a  reporting 
policy.  This  you  can  now  have  only 
if  there  are  three  or  more  locations 
in  which  you  have  insurable  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  to 
two  or  more  locations  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  risks  may  come  in.  However, 
the  most  important  possible  change 


that  I  can  foresee  in  this  rather 
meager  field  of  fire  insurance  is  the 
l^ossibility  of  a  change  in  Use  and 
Occupancy  form.  Within  the  year, 
a  store  in  the  South  had  a  100% 
fire  loss.  They  had  a  com])lete  demo¬ 
lition  of  buildings.  They  attempted 
to  collect  the  Use  and  Occupancy 
insurance  carried  by  the  store. 
Now',  it  bad  always  been  my  idea  in 
Use  and  Occupancy,  w'bicb  in  itself 
is  a  very  complicated  and  technical 
form,  that  where  a  complete  loss 
occurred  there  would  be  no  ({uestion 
of  settlement — that  only  in  partial 
losses  would  there  be  a  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  what  one  w'as  en¬ 
titled  to.  The  opposite  resulted  from 
this  fire.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  store  failed  to  include  in  the 
value  on  w'hich  it  based  its  premium, 
certain  exix*nse  items  which  it  fig¬ 
ured  were  not  insurable.  This  omis¬ 
sion  caused  it  to  become  involved  in 
a  complicated  and  lengthy  argument 
such  as  none  of  us  want  to  find 
ourselves  in  when  w'e  suffer  a  loss. 
This  case  is  still  being  argued  before 
the  courts. 

However,  the  possibility  of  change 
to  which  I  refer  is  a  matter  of 
establishing  the  value  by  agreement 
with  the  insurance  carrier  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  policy. 
You  remember  that  some  years  ago 
in  Xew'  York  .State  the  so-called 
“Valued  form”  w'as  declared  illegal 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  e.xception 
of  the  per  diem  form  which  is  not 
a  practical  form  for  department 
store  use,  a  co-insurance  clause  has 
been  in  existence  in  all  of  the  forms 
used. 

Now',  w'hat  is  this  cpiestion  of 
value?  In  Use  and  Occupancy 
there  are  very  many  indeterminate 
amounts  which  become  the  basis  of 
both  your  payment  of  premiums, 
and  the  settlement,  therefore,  of  any 
future  loss.  The  most  important  of 
these  items  is  an  estimate  of  what 
your  gross  profit  is  going  to  be  in 
the  period  for  which  the  insurance 
is  being  written.  There  is  a  further 
estimate  necessary  of  future  pay¬ 
rolls,  eliminating  the  non-essential 
payroll  and  including  the  essential 


A  discussion  of  rate  reductions 
on  fire  insurance  and  the 
possibility  of  reductions  on 
casualty  insurance. 


ones.  Now,  instead  of  determining, 
or  attempting  to  determine  what 
these  insurable  values  will  be,  the 
".Agreed  Value  Form"  merely  stip¬ 
ulates  as  between  the  insurance  car¬ 
rier  and  the  insured,  how  much  in 
case  of  a  total  loss  the  insurer  will 
he  required  to  pay.  It  presupposes 
that  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  the  full 
provable  amount  of  that  loss  will 
be  paid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  form 
might  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  be  a  much  fairer  basis 
for  the  computation  of  premiums 
than  the  present  intangible  method. 
Whether  it  will  be  accepted  or  not 
W'e  do  not  know' — it  quite  definitely 
looks  as  though  it  might  be. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of 
fire  insurance  I  want  to  make  a  few' 
general  remarks  that  I  think  per¬ 
haps  some  time  w'ill  save  somebody 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Insurance  is 
one  kind  of  expense  where  it  is  very 
foolish  to  be  penny  wise  and  ])ound 
foolish.  By  that  I  mean,  don’t  try 
to  get  the  last  drop  of  settlement 
out  of  every  loss.  \Ve  think  we  did 
a  good  job  by  ourselves  in  refusing 
to  accept  a  check  from  a  group  of 
insurance  carriers  on  a  specific  loss, 
because  the  amount  involved  was 
too  little.  I  think  as  a  result  of  our 
action  in  that  particular  instance 
one  of  the  reductions  in  rate  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  above  is  at  least 
partly  attributable.  I  remember  very 
w'ell,  and  I  like  to  repeat  the  state¬ 
ment  every  time  I  talk  on  insurance, 
that  a  fine  old  merchant  in  New 
York  State  boasts  of  having  been 
able  to  settle  a  million  dollar  fire  loss 
in  a  three  minute  conference,  mere¬ 
ly  because  he  had  established  his 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  and 
probity  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  over  a  period  of  years.  From 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ij  e  ffislation 


Reflections  on  Price  Maintenance 
Legislation  Enacted  and  Contemplated 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 


I  T  is  not  my  purpose  to  theorize 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
recent  campaign  to  promote 
State  legislation  seeking  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  control  of  resale  prices  by 
the  manufacturer  of  “trade-marked” 
merchandise. 

In  former  years,  it  was  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  was  openly  insistent 
upon  this  type  of  legislation,  but  re¬ 
cently  organized  retailers,  represent¬ 
ing  s])ecial  divisions  of  retailing, 
such  as  druggists,  grocers,  tobacco¬ 
nists,  have  been  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  federal  law 
which  would  permit  resale  price 
maintenance,  but  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  enactment  was  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  which  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 
This  bill  was  later  amended  in  the 
House,  only  to  make  it  unenforce¬ 
able. 

The  Su])reme  Court  has  always 
been  firm  in  its  denunciation  of  any 
attempt  on  the  ])art  of  producers  to 
fix  retail  prices,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  additional  federal  legislation  if 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis. 

On  the  other  hand  the  court  has 
held  that  a  manufacturer  may 
choose  his  own  customers  and  he 
may.  therefore,  refuse  to  sell  to  a 
distributor  if  the  conduct  of  such 
distributor  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  manufacturer.  This,  however, 
permits  the  distributor  to  obtain 
the  merchandise  elsewhere,  if  he 
can,  either  directly  or  by  “bootleg¬ 
ging”  it,  and  to  sell  at  any  price 
which  he  desires. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  a 
satisfactory  federal  law  could  be 
drafted  which  would  stand  the  test 
of  constitutionality  and  which  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  desired  by 
the  proponents  of  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  legislation. 

If  a  manufacturer,  engaged  in  in- 
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A  tiiseussion  of  the  growth  of 
the  movement  for  resale  price 
maintenance  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  experience  of  the  States 
with  it. 


terstate  commerce,  parts  with  title 
to  that  merchandise  to  a  retail  estab¬ 
lishment  located  in  a  particular  state, 
and  that  retailer  afterwards  sells  the 
merchandise  at  a  price  other  than 
that  established  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  it  is  doubtful  whether  federal 
legislation  could  be  enacted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  of  that  merchandise 
when  sold  absolutely  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

In  the  absence  of  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  State  law  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  so  adapt  his  selling  as  to 
avoid  contracting  for  resale  price 
maintenance  in  interstate  transac¬ 
tions.  Otherwise  he  would  find  him¬ 
self  violating  the  federal  laws.  Con- 
seciuently,  the  manufacturer  must 
either  incorporate  a  selling  agency 
in  each  state  in  which  he  desires  to 
do  business,  or  sell  only  through 
a  wholesaler  who  ojjerates  solely  in 
a  ])articular  state. 


Eleven  states  have  enacted  resale 
price  maintenance  laws.  The  most 
comprehensive  are  the  “fair  trade” 
laws  of  California  which  apply  to  all 
sales,  and  the  simplest  of  which  is 
the  law  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  its  Retail  Drug  Con¬ 
trol  Act.  This  is  simply  an  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  limitation  provision 
of  the  NRA  Retail  Drug  Code 
which  seeks  to  control  only  the  sale 
of  those  items  formerly  covered  by 
that  code. 

The  following  states  have  passed 
some  form  of  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance  laws:  California,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Iowa,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Illinois,  and  Connecticut. 

Resale  price  maintenance  was 
proposed  in  seventeen  other  states 
l)ut  attem])ts  to  pass  these  bills  were 
unsuccessful.  From  this  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  conclude  that  consumers  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  attempt  at  resale  price 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Kantof  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Review  of  the  NRA  re¬ 
cently  prepared  an  excellent  study 
of  resale  price  maintenance  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  which  con¬ 
tains  the  table  below. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


Fur  10  Slates 

For  16  3/  States 

zeith  Fair 

in  zeltieh  Fair 

Trade  Lazes 

Trade  Lau’s 
zeerc  killed 

Per  Cent  of  Retail  Establishments  in  the  U.  S.  2/ 
Per  Cent  of  all  Retail  Chain  Establishments 

44.93 

24.99 

in  the  U.  S. 

46.58 

24.08 

Per  Cent  of  Retail  Dollar  Sales  for  the  U.  S 

48.48 

22.89 

Per  Cent  of  Chain  Retail  Dollar  Sales  for  the  U. 
Chains  as  per  cent  of  all  Retail  Establishments  in 

S.  51.89 

20.23 

the  States  considered 

Chain  Dollar  Sales  as  per  cent  of  Retail  Sales  in 

9.62 

8.94 

the  States  considered 

26.98 

22.28 

Per  cent  of  Total  United  States  Population  1/ 

40.01 

26.60 

Weighted  .Average  Urban  4/  Population  as  per  cent 

of  Total  Population  for  States  considered 

71.40 

48.71 

All  Chains  were  9.28%  of  all  Retail  Establishments  in  the  United  States 

Sales  of  Chains  were  25.21%  of  all  Retail  Sales  in  the  United  States 
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Credit  Management 


Trend  of  Retail  Credit  Sales 
First  Ten  Months  1934-1935 

BY  J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


WHILE  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  following  tables  on 
the  Trend  of  Retail  Credit 
Sales  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1935  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1934  are  for  the  most  part 
self-explanatory,  a  word  of  intro¬ 
duction  might  not  be  amiss.  Data 
on  the  Trend  of  Retail  Credit  Sales 
have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  by  different  research  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  whose  annual  Flash  Re¬ 
ports  on  Retail  Business  are  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  every  year  by 
many  readers  of  The  Bulletin. 

Without  wanting  to  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 


vision  thought  it  would  go  a  step 
further  and  ascertain  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  the  extent  to  which 
any  changes  in  the  credit  sales  vol¬ 
ume  have  an  effect  on,  or  are  re¬ 
flected  by  other  credit  department 
phenomena,  particularly  the  number 
of  new  accounts  opened,  both  regu¬ 
lar  thirty-day  and  deferred,  and  the 
number  of  bills  mailed  to  regular 
thirty-day  charge  customers.  By 
“bills  mailed”  we  mean  all  bills 
showing  current  purchases  as  well 
as  bills  with  balances  rendered  only. 

We  did  not  ask  for  data  on  closed 
accounts  because  of  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  a 
closed  account.  But  even  if  there 
w'ere  uniformity,  just  try  and  get  a 


credit  man  to  admit  that  an  account 
(which  he  knows  to  be  deader  than 
a  door  nail)  is  closed  as  long  as 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  reviv¬ 
ing  it! 

Definition  Used 

When  we  distinguish  between 
thirty-day  and  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts  we  should  perhaps  explain  at 
the  outset  that  in  view  of  some  un¬ 
orthodox  developments  in  the  field 
of  retail  credit  during  1935  (i.e. 
the  spread  of  installment  selling  to 
include  soft  goods)  we  had  to  make 
the  following  definition  on  a  i)urely 
arbitrary  basis  in  order  to  establish  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  two 
categories  of  accounts  under  inves- 


I  DEFERRED  PAYMENT  ACCOUNTS:  NUMBER  OF  ADD  ON  CONTRACTS  SIGNED-  EASTERN  STORES 


STORE  CODE 

409 

394 

421 

414 

VOLUME 

1-2 

5-10 

5-10 

Over  10 

YEAR 

’34 

’35 

’34 

’35 

’34 

’35 

'34 

’35 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

32 

31 

48 

59 

92 

64 

65 

51 

37 

59 

39 

36 

65 

74 

82 

54 

55 

42 

29 

114 

76 

58 

78 

85 

100 

83 

37 

62 

97 

142 

64 

91 

87 

82 

110 

98 

58 

76 

101 

131 

40 

52 

88 

51 

53 

37 

45 

63 

64 

93 

82 

99 

96 

102 

136 

116 

36 

121 

130 

139 

812 

755 

1416 

952 

1042 

1049 

834 

1120 

1297 

1565 

841 

841 

1156 

946 

844 

656 

569 

761 

1039 

906 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

538 

590 

818 

898 

586 

1107 

10842 

8559 

DEFERRED  PAYMENT  ACCOUNTS;  NUMBER  OF  ADD-ON  CONTRACTS  SIGNED-MID-WESTERN  STORES 


STORE  CODE 

193 

583 

554 

303 

VOLUME 

•2-5 

2.5 

5-10 

Over  10 

YEAR 

’34 

’35 

’34 

’35 

’34 

’35 

•34 

’35 

JAN. 

2 

9 

13 

20 

117 

230 

201 

240 

FEB. 

0 

2 

41 

16 

129 

143 

225 

360 

MARCH 

8 

3 

45 

30 

500 

220 

277 

279 

APRIL 

3 

6 

30 

25 

516 

654 

331 

346 

MAY 

1 

17 

40 

26 

307 

258 

390 

451 

JUNE 

0 

6 

31 

17 

278 

273 

288 

360 

JULY 

( 

8 

31 

19 

170 

91 

238 

286 

AUG. 

2 

5 

24 

22 

111 

89 

355 

439 

SEPT. 

6 

18 

29 

22 

195 

198 

261 

403 

OCT. 

12 

7 

49 

16 

374 

425 

284 

397 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

34 

81 

333 

213 

2697 

2581 

2850 

3561 

40 
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C  r  e  dit  M  ana  gem  ent 


TREND  OF  RETAIL  CREDIT  SALES 
First  Ten  Months — 1934  and  1935 


Compiled  by 
J .  Anton  Hagios 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


STOKE 

CLASSIFICATION 

KECULAR  30-I)AY  CHARGE 

ACCOUNTS 

DEFERRED  PAYMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

Store 

Code 

Regional 

Location 

Total 

Volume 

in 

Total  Xninber 

of 

mils  Mailed 

Xiinibcr  of  Xezo  | 
.lecounts 
Ol'cncd 

%  of  Increase 
or  Decrease  in 
Charge  Volume 

Xumber  of  New  j 
Accounts 
Ol'cncd  I 

%  of  Increase 
or  Decrease  in 
Deferred  Volume 

Millions 

1934  ! 

1935  i 

1934 

1935 

1934  1 

1935 

1934  , 

1935 

1934  1 

1935 

270 

East 

.2  to  .5 

_  i 

_  j 

159 

151  1 

21.4 

19.0  1 

_ 

_  j 

_  1 

_ 

436 

16696  1 

19374 

—  i 

-  i 

— 

.171 ; 

90 

97 

—  ! 

— 

513 

** 

** 

34401  1 

35484  ' 

418 

414  1 

5.7 

—1.7  1 

889 

944 

13.00  1 

37.8 

683 

” 

.5  tol 

39426 

40963  . 

446  i 

465  1 

4.17 

11.17  1 

— 

— 

73.55  j 

—12.05 

27A 

** 

_  1 

_  j 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

-  1 

— 

616 

” 

29550  ' 

30679  1 

—  ! 

_ 

6.7 

5.5  , 

_  j 

— 

—  ! 

— 

638 

75188  ■ 

83900  1 

1587  i 

1871 

4.6 

15.8 

14490  , 

16844 

46.7 

11.8 

257 

_  1 

—  1 

—  j 

— 

-  1 

— 

303 

251 

—27.8 

—6.2 

80 

-  1 

_  1 

_  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

275 

>» 

” 

1 

_  1 

282  1 

265 

_  j 

—5.6 

2561 

4464 

— 

42.00 

435 

ft 

32276  1 

36386  1 

748 

793 

19.01 

14.69  1 

244  t 

309 

28.27 

44.98 

84 

** 

24103 

24738  ; 

274  1 

298 

2.8 

0.2  1 

652  1 

883 

—25.9  j 

34.5 

298 

” 

26700 

27200  ' 

913  ' 

936 

(a) 

(a) 

— 

— 

—  ! 

-  i 

297 

** 

43000  1 

43000  1 

— 

—  ! 

(a)  1 

(a)  1 

—  1 

— 

—  ' 

412 

” 

1  to  2 

—  1 

-  j 

1026  i 

1156 

.015  i 

—.018 

283  1 

265 

.83 

—.023  ! 

635 

** 

59055  ' 

61672  1 

1492 

1700 

(a)  j 

(a) 

— 

— 

— 

-  \ 

468 

** 

42660  ' 

48741  i 

3491 

4185 

33.5  1 

15.6 

— 

— 

— 

-  j 

656 

-  ! 

_  1 

_ 

_ 

_  1 

_  1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

83 

ft 

78193 

79319  1 

1284  1 

1390  1 

6.4  ; 

2.1 

905 

1273 

42.7  i 

44.4  1 

424 

ft 

-  1 

-  t 

1065  , 

1225  1 

8.00 

12.00 

-  ' 

— 

— 

— 

450 

1130  i 

1130  ! 

_  1 

3  1 

*335.98  1 

— 50.55 

645 

468 

—12.56 

—20.84 

512 

’■ 

47566  1 

43784 

673 

726  ■ 

.074  . 

—.0078 

488  ! 

500 

.297 

—.0824 

637 

” 

58208 

61816 

1446 

1755 

3.6  ' 

3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

299 

” 

— 

— 

1153 

1562 

16.5  1 

11.00 

370 

1120 

32.00 

69.00 

409 

ft 

80500 

87000 

1985 

1969 

4.70 

9.12 

1447  j 

1379 

102.38 

—8.81 

634 

ft 

96400 

100600 

603 

3050 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

515 

t* 

2  to  5 

167595 

182100 

1808 

2305 

6.7 

11.9 

993 

1642 

29.5 

481 

395 

** 

262936 

264659 

2533 

2997 

8.18 

9.43 

6282 

10979 

9.98 

44.06 

462 

102328 

121330 

2496 

4326 

16.89 

35.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

645 

** 

168564 

180718 

2594 

5116 

14.01 

4.56 

2542 

2719 

— 

— 

2(y0 

5  to  10 

400061 

39(X)28 

2281 

1660 

(a) 

(a) 

10537 

13686 

(a) 

(a) 

394 

” 

149984 

150975 

1202 

1484 

-2.67 

8.47 

4630 

4539 

—7.31 

—3.72 

421 

199319 

209750 

3196 

3966 

13.3 

7.4 

5012 

4991 

5.4 

—0.9 

98 

** 

1  _ 

— 

6144 

7331 

10.8 

18.9 

12516 

15444 

31.6 

35.9 

484 

Over  10 

1  - 

— 

— 

_ 

—1.10 

— 

— 

— 

—1.84 

414 

'  389616 

406596 

3952 

4674 

(a) 

(a) 

15764 

19878 

(a) 

(a) 

500 

1  143500 

151097 

6695 

5715 

17.60 

4.41 

— 

— 

— 

249 

1 

j  571400 

638800 

6250 _ 

5730 

6.8 

_ .9_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

765 

South 

1  .5  to  1 

- 

944 

^1461 

i  — 

,2616 

— 

- 

— 

— 

798 

’’ 

1  to2 

1  _ 

1  513 

516 

1  20. 

3.3 

1'  — 

— 

— 

— 

531 

** 

;  — 

— 

— 

— 

1  — 

3.8 

1  — 

— 

— 

—6.9 

216 

2  to  5 

142198 

!  157092 

i  1636 

1898 

1  -21 

10.11 

1  — 

— 

73.28 

29.96 

225 

169565 

177030 

1738 

i  1908 

21.7 

11.0 

1  3354 

3820 

i  49.0 

4.1 

107 

** 

** 

— 

,  — 

,  1822 

i  1966 

1  — 

— 

1  1388 

1890 

1  — 

_  —  „ 

159 

Middle 

.2  to  .5 

i  _ 

1  _ 

j  349 

509 

1  (a) 

(a) 

1  _ 

_ 

— 

315 

West 

** 

48705 

;  49105 

— 

1  - 

(a) 

!  (a) 

''  - 

— 

— 

— 

339 

” 

21600 

21850 

328 

!  346 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

193 

68753 

73672 

2880 

j  3599 

— 

19.00 

1  859 

1433 

— 

72.0 

591 

ft 

— 

1  - 

— 

1  - 

— 

19.9 

i  — 

— 

— 

2.0 

801 

— 

1  - 

— 

1  _ 

23.8 

i  18.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

541 

ft 

35814 

i  39811 

669 

1  874 

(a) 

1  (a) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

544 

ft 

33116 

!  32074 

699 

725 

11.34 

i  6.47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

331 

— 

— 

— 

- 

16.6 

9.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

325 

16091 

j  18059 

1  390 

'  443 

.178( 

)'  .269 

i  — 

— 

1.363f 

—.3797 

178 

198 

— 

— 

z 

15.1 

17.81 

1  11.4 

11.49 

j  Z 

_ 

206.62 

174.96 

209 

” 

.5  to  1 

45723 

i  52273 

1  995 

1006 

27.81 

^  30.48 

— 

I  — 

— 

— 

352 

125953 

1  121833 

2774 

2698 

9.8 

.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

320 

tf 

” 

51161 

1  57572 

1  721 

928 

!  28.60 

I  11.24 

i  — 

i  — 

— 

0.52 

558 

ft 

lto2 

146432 

!  141123 

1  2616 

4389 (c 

-.45 

1  —2.13 

— 

1  — 

— 

!  _ 

581 

i  68850 

1  63575 

i  789 

726 

— 

!  19.4 

1  644 

793 

— 

29.8 

311 

1  75306 

j _ 

1017 

1260 

— 

!  — 

— 

!  — 

— 

— 

333 

1  ” 

108442 

1  105583 

2572 

2733 

2.32 

i  —7.60 

438 

!  748 

61.67 

35.70 

356 

1 

'  69532 

1  78618 

4391 

4163 

34.04 

!  13.14 

'  — 

1  — 

— 

— 
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Credit  Management _ 

TREND  OF  RETAIL  CREDIT  SALES— {Continued) 


STORE 

CLASSlFIC.ViTON 

RECL'L.VR  30-1), \Y  CH.\RGE 

.\CCOUXTS 

DEFERRED  PAYMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

1 

Totol 
Volume  ; 
in  j 

7  otal  Xuinber 

Xumher 

of  Xeie 

*/o  of  /  / 

crease  ! 

Xumher  of  Xew 

Vo  of  I  III  reuse 

Store 

Code 

Refjioital 
Loi  otion ! 

Hills  Mailed 

.dciounts 

Otened 

or  Dei  reuse  tn 
Cltarfie  Volume  ; 

Aecounts 

Ofened 

or  1  )ecreuse  in 
Deferred  Volume 

Millions 

1934 

1935 

1934  , 

1935 

1934 

1935  ' 

1934  ; 

1935 

1934 

1935 

565 

Middle 

1  to  2 

94977 

92800 

2025  ! 

1978 

~6.0 

1.0 

1731 

2126 

63.9 

7.1 

316 

West 

** 

45606 

47986 

959 

871 

30.0 

9.2 

912 

1186 

61.1 

14.4 

201 

51400 

52700 

920 

1061 

18.8 

17.3 

488 

863 

60.4 

87.6 

175 

” 

93501 

104631 

1841 

2159 

30.1 

19.7 

1084 

1155 

65.0 

7.8 

570 

2  to  5 

176226 

178517 

2226 

2757 

17.88 

11.86 

3238 

2934 

110.39 

—11.73 

377 

201064 

204219 

3099 

4443 

11.23 

7.9 

3302 

3229 

5.49 

29.12 

179 

152991 

158,701 

1854 

2150 

13.3 

8.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

583 

151800 

161150 

2330 

3208 

16.76 

13.42 

640 

917 

19.60 

15.28 

313 

** 

141942 

150626 

2686 

2805 

16.95 

1451 

1633 

— 

8.20 

547 

” 

222500 

236000 

2877 

3485 

17.5 

12.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

816 

5  to  10 

396423 

419958 

6177 

7340 

18.81 

16.55 

10227 

12776 

22.62 

24.54 

354 

188699 

201384 

4193 

6213 

_ 

(a) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

177 

*’ 

218354 

228696 

21S7 

3434 

12.0 

11.1 

5931 

7533 

21.7 

39.7 

335 

301266 

299119 

5785 

7706 

3.73 

1.89 

4108 

4599 

4.89 

18.37 

554 

** 

227042 

217435 

3885 

4023 

— 

(a) 

9352 

9619 

— 

(a) 

562 

333225 

308986 

2647 

3725 

24.4 

—1.0 

2396 

2106 

1.4 

—12.6 

361 

253082 

246646 

2510 

2631 

15.48 

9.86 

3013 

3318 

13.15 

5.19 

359 

93350 

89103 

2148 

2243 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

303 

” 

Over  10 

236016 

243753 

2929 

2993 

19.00 

16.00 

24287 

28696 

46.00 

23.00 

559 

673105 

671148 

7506 

7901 

(a) 

(a) 

16045 

14581 

— 

(a) 

144 

** 

354078 

384818 

6005 

6252 

(a) 

(a) 

— 

8426(b) 

— 

West 

.2  to  .5 

— 

_ 

527 

603 

_  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

64584 

2718 

2070 

(a) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

.5  to  1 

36149 

38831 

665 

658 

22.5 

545 

550 

21.3 

38.8 

68 

** 

92422 

91141 

2337 

10.3 

8.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lto2 

— 

_ 

_ 

6.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

152803 

167016 

2956 

(a) 

2196 

2149 

(a) 

(a) 

35 

2  to  5 

87712 

95373 

1846 

.182 

.311 

1733 

.357 

.564 

48 

278301 

284865 

4919 

3.74 

8.00 

17.15 

2.11 

579 

149362 

156508 

3367 

(a) 

(a) 

WEm 

2494 

— 

— 

21 

5  to  10 

255188 

4013 

13.3 

15.4 

- 

— 

_ 

— 

25 

tf 

** 

295022 

m 

4152 

6.78 

11.69 

3645 

30.72 

39 

It 

Over  10 

414382 

467872 

9347 

11924 

5.5 

17.3 

6674 

7357 

27.8 

18.6 

836 

Canada 

1  to2 

36798 

38493 

518 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

827 

Honolulu 

” 

52501 

54589 

448 

626 

18.06 

3.64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(a)  Only  month  to  month  percentage  given.  (c)  This  figure  is  not  comparable  with  1934  due  to  heavy 

(b)  This  figure  covers  nine  month  period,  omits  February.  promotional  work  early  part  of  year. 

High  figure  due  to  Emergency  Home  Relief. 


tigation :  “For  the  sake  of  this  study 
deferred  payment  sales  shall  include 
all  types  of  extended  payment  ar¬ 
rangements,  involving  a  carrying 
charge.  All  other  extended  payment 
arrangements,  weekly  or  monthly, 
but  NOT  involving  a  carrying 
charge,  shall  be  considered  ‘charge 
accounts’.” 

What  one  is  apt  to  run  up  against 
with  an  arbitrary  definition  of  this 
kind  can  be  illustrated  by  some  com¬ 
ments  made  in  this  connection  by 
two  stores,  both  obviously  doing  an 
installment  business,  but  one  report¬ 
ing  it  as  such  and  the  other  not.  The 
Credit  Manager  of  the  last  store, 
located  in  the  South  West,  wrote 
us  as  follows:  “Unfortunately  I 
am  not  able  to  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire  as  most  of  our  in¬ 
stallment  accounts  are  handled  with¬ 
out  a  carrying  charge.  We  do  by 
no  means  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
policy  but  competition  forced  us  in¬ 
to  this  practice.”  The  letter  received 


from  the  first  store,  located  near  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  contained  this 
paragraph:  “You  will  note  a  very 
large  increase  in  our  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts.  In  your  question¬ 
naire  you  ask  us  to  include  among 
deferred  payment  accounts  only 
those  accounts  on  which  a  carrying 
charge  is  made.  Our  ten-week 
budget  plan,  which  we  inaugurated 
about  two  years  ago,  makes  up  a 
good  share  of  the  deferred  payment 
accounts’  increase.  We  thought  it 
proper  to  include  these  in  this  class¬ 
ification  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  $1.00  service  charge  put  on  each 
account,  but  if  it  is  paid  exactly  as 
agreed  it  is  discounted.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  are  not  paid  exactly 
as  agreed  and  in  that  event  the 
$1.00  is  forfeited.” 

Despite  this  instance  of  irregular 
reporting,  which  by  the  way  was  the 
only  one  we  came  across,  we  feel 
that  the  definition  used  served  our 
purpose  in  establishing  a  common 


denominator  upon  which  the  largest 
majority  of  stores  could  report,  and 
which  would  prevent  possible  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  proper  allocation  of 
the  many  new  types  of  accounts, 
such  as  for  instance,  the  so-called 
ninety-day  extended  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  payable  in  three  install¬ 
ments. 

Ninety-Day  Accounts 

Although  we  did  not  specifically 
ask  for  ';his  information  one  store, 
located  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  volun¬ 
tarily  furnished  us  their  experience 
in  connection  with  their  ninety-day 
accounts  which  might  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Here  it  is : 

Number  of  Ninety-Day  Accounts 


M  onth 

1934 

1935 

January 

229 

492 

February 

228 

425 

March 

198 

444 

{Continued 

on  page  (SO) 
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Declining  An  Afcoiiiit 

WRITING  a  letter  declining  to 
accept  the  application  for  a 
charge  account  is  under  al¬ 
most  any  circumstances  a  difficult 
task,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  Credit  Manager 
— that  is,  if  he  does  not  want  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  lie  offended.  To  avoid  the 
latter  altogether  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,  especially  if  a  prospective  charge 
customer’s  emotions  have  l)een  un¬ 
duly  strained  by  high  pressure  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  or  over-zealous 
salesmanship  on  the  door. 

In  writing  a  letter  of  declination 
many  credit  executives  have  found 
it  to  be  to  their  advantage  not  to 
“beat  around  the  bush”  but  instead 
to  inform  the  prospective  customer 
by  a  simply  worded,  straight-for¬ 
ward  letter,  that  the  application  for 
a  charge  account  has  to  be  declined, 
and  preferably  giving  the  reason  for 
such  action  on  their  part. 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager 
of  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  has 
come  nearer  than  anything  we  have 
seen  lately,  to  solving  this  problem 
of  writing  to  decline  an  account 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  re¬ 
tain  the  customer’s  goodwill  and  to 
salvage  as  much  of  her  cash  pat¬ 
ronage  as  possible.  His  letter  used 
in  this  connection  reads  as  follows: 

“V\’e  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  recent  application  for  a 
charge  account. 

“While  the  references  you 
submitted  speak  most  favorably 
of  you.  the  financial  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  open  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  for  you  at  this  time,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  the  next 
time  you  are  in  the  store  you 
stop  in  and  permit  the  writer 
to  discuss  the  matter  more  fully 
with  you. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  your  name  on  our  special 
mailing  list,  so  that  you  may 
be  advised  of  special  Mandel 
events  from  time  to  time.  Your 
patronage  is  very  much  valued. 


and  we  hope  that  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  merit  your  good  will.” 
Note  how  Mr.  Kemper,  follow¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  sound  letter 
construction,  builds  uj)  his  case  ef¬ 
fectively  step  by  step.  First  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  basis  for  a 
friendlv  attitude  of  mind  on  the 


J.  P.  Olive 

Whose  eletrlion  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Dalliis  Retail  Credit  Men's  As- 
soriation  is  discussed  on  this  page. 

part  of  the  recipient.  In  the  very 
next  paragrajdi  he  comes  right  to 
the  crux  of  his  message  firmly,  tact¬ 
fully,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  customer.  But, 
does  he  let  this  sting  Ixtther  her  to 
the  point  of  getting  her  sore  at  him 
and  the  store  ?  He  does  not !  In¬ 
stead,  he  tells  her  the  way  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a  charge  account 
is  still  open,  if  she  will  only  come 
to  the  store  and  permit  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  more  fully. 

The  last  paragraph,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  good  only  if  the  customer’s 
charge  patronage  is  not  desired.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  customer’s 


credit  record  reflects  (Jiily  tempor¬ 
ary  embarrassment  and  if  there  is  a 
po8sil)ility  some  time  in  the  future 
of  cultivating  in  the  applicant  the 
prompt  pay  habit,  Mandel  Brothers 
probably  use  another  concluding 
paragraph  calling  for  some  definite 
action,  perhaps  by  giving  her  the 
store  phone  number  and  suggesting 
a  tentative  date  for  an  interview, 
or  by  including  some  other  suggest¬ 
ion  designed  to  stimulate  the  desired 
result. 

C.  M  .D.  Men  in  the  News 

In  recent  weeks,  two  C.  M.  D.  Di- 
ectors  were  elected  as  Presidents  of 
their  respective  local  credit  associ¬ 
ations. 

J.  P.  Olive,  Credit  Manager  of 
Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  our  Regional 
Director  for  the  Dallas  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District,  became  head  of  the 
Dallas  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  was  installed  on  the  night 
of  December  14th  at  a  dinner-dance 
held  at  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
which  was  attended  by  250  guests 
including  a  party  from  Fort  Worth. 
Joe  Leopold,  Supervisor  of  Public 
Utilities,  spoke  and  Milla  Domin¬ 
quez,  wife  of  the  Mexican  Consul 
at  Dallas,  sang.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  also  a  floor  show. 

Hubert  Fielder,  C.  M.  D.  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Large,  and  connected  with 
the  Credit  Department  of  The  D. 
H.  Holmes  Co..  Ltd.,  became  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  the  Retail  Credit 
Association  of  New  Orleans  last 
month. 

Mr.  Fielder’s  entire  business 
career  was  with  the  D.  H.  Holmes 
Co..  Ltd.,  where  he  started  in  1908 
beginning  as  a  messenger  lx)y.  His 
climb  has  been  steady  during  which 
he  held  various  positions.  At  the 
jjresent  time  he  is  .Assistant  Credit 
Manager. 

Mr.  Fielder  was  inducted  into 
office  at  the  11th  .Annual  Inaugural 
Banquet  held  in  the  Tip  Top  Inn 
of  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  with  an  attendance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400  guests. 
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Traffic  Topics 


BY  LEONARD  F.  xMONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

Traiiscoiitiiieiital  Record  Run 
Made  by  Motor  Frtdght  Caravan 

(^Ml’LETING  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  motor  freight  run 
of  its  kind  in  transportation 
history,  a  caravan  of  four  huge 
freight  trucks  carrying  72,000 
pounds  of  payload,  rolled  into  New 
York  at  3:00  A.M.  on  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  28th,  exactly  six  days,  twen¬ 
ty-three  hours  and  forty-seven  min¬ 
utes  after  leaving  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Despite  adverse  driving  condi¬ 
tions  due  to  severe  snow  storms  in 
the  far  West  and  snow  covered  and 
icy  highways  between  Northern 
Pennsylvania  ixiints,  Buflfalo  and 
Albany,  the  fleet  of  trucks  arrived 
in  record-breaking  time  on  a  test 
run.  which  jjresages  the  first  seven 
day  heavy-duty  freight  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Pacific  Coast 
points.  The  run  was  checked  by 
Western  Union. 

The  caravan  is  jmrt  of  a  fleet  of 
1400  trucks  now  in  operation  by  the 
Keeshin  Transcontinental  Freight 
Lines,  Inc.  With  regular  scheduled 
Coast  to  Coast  runs,  this  system  of 
motor  freight  lines  plans  to  operate 
more  than  2,000  trucks  in  overland 
service  during  the  coming  year. 

Part  of  the  freight  consignment 
on  the  record-breaking  run  included 
two  truck  loads  of  California  citrus 
fruits,  among  which  were  crates  of 
oranges  marked  for  delivery  to 
Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Ralph  Hitz  of 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  and  Lehman 
Brothers,  bankers.  Since  these  big 
trucks  are  specially  designed  as 
“rolling  refrigerators",  fruits  and 
vegetables  arrive  fresh  after  the 
long  tran.scontinental  journey. 

Arrival  of  the  trucks  in  New 
Y^ork  was  the  completion  of  a  circle 
run,  which  originally  started  in 
Chicago  when  the  trucks  left  there 
with  a  payload  of  90,000  pounds  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  December 
13th,  and  were  in  Los  .Angeles  four 
days  later,  setting  a  new  record. 

The  motor  caravan  moved  across 
the  continent  on  a  24-hour  a  day 
schedule,  without  stops  except  for 


refueling  at  gas  stations  along  the 
route. 

Thirteen  drivers  alternated  at  the 
steering  wheels  of  the  big  motor 
transports,  spending  their  hours  off 
duty  sleeping  or  playing  cards  in 
the  specially  designed  "bunk  car” 
included  in  the  caravan. 

The  route  followed  from  Los 
.Angeles  to  Chicago,  brought  the 
trucks  through  Las  Lunas,  Alhu- 
queniue,  Santa  Fe,  Las  X’egas. 
Springer,  Raton  Pass,  Trinidad, 
Walsenburg,  Pueblo,  La  Junta, 
Garden  City.  Lodge  City,  Kinsley, 
Stafford,  Hutchinson,  Newton, 
Marion,  Herrington,  Council  Grove, 
Osage  City,  Baldwin,  Olathe,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Quincy,  Rushville,  Rock 
Island,  Moline,  Sterling,  Di.xon, 
Rochelle,  De  Kalh,  Geneva  and 
thence  to  Chicago  and  via  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo  and  .Albany  into  New 
York  City. 

Free  Piekup  and  Didivery 

Railroads  propose  to  give  free 
pickup  and  delivery  service  in 
Western  Trunk  Line  and  South¬ 
western  Territories  and  have  filed 
a  tariff  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  make  this  ser¬ 
vice  effective  on  January  20th. 
Common  carriers  by  motor  truck 
arc  flooding  the  Commission  with 
pleas  to  suspend  this  tariff  and  not 
permit  the  railroads  to  give  this 
most  desirable  service. 

Our  Association  is  on  record  in 
favor  of  national  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery  service  by  railroads.  It  is 
most  essential  that  the  railroads  give 
this  service  if  they  are  to  really 
comiiete  with  the  trucks  for  the  less 
carload  merchandise  traffic.  We 
have  therefore  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Commission : 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  representine’  fifty  six 
hundred  department  stores  respect¬ 
fully  urges  commission  not  to  heed 
trucking  companies,  request  to  sus¬ 
pend  agent  Kipps  two  six  five  two 
which  will  effect  free  pickup  and 
delivery  in  western  trunk  line  terri¬ 
tory  stop  essential  rails  establish 
such  service  enabling  competition 
with  truck  for  less  carload  merchan¬ 
dise  tonnage.” 

“Worth  Street  Rules.” 

No  decision  has  been  handed 


down  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  our  com¬ 
plaint  (formal  hearing  was  held 
November  18th)  regarding  the 
practice  of  cotton  converters  assess¬ 
ing  cartage  charges  at  point  of  ori¬ 
gin. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  very  recently  the  cotton 
converters  have  adopted  the  so-call¬ 
ed  "Worth  Street  Rules"  which  in 
part  read  as  follows  : 

“Passing  of  Title 

“The  title  to  goods,  sold  here¬ 
under,  shall  pass  to  the  buyer  and 
thereafter  goods  shall  be  at  buyer’s 
risk ; 

“a:  In  the  instance  of  goods  sold 
F.  O.  H.  mill,  upon  delivery  to  car¬ 
rier,  free  on  board,  consigned  to 
buyer  or  his  designee,  provided, 
however,  that,  for  proper  cause, 
seller  shall  have  the  right  of  stop¬ 
page  1)1  transitu. 

“b :  In  the  instance  of  goods  to 
be  delivered  F.  ().  15.  elsewhere 
than  to  carrier,  upon  arrival  of 
goods  at  destinatifm  and  delivery 
to  buyer  of  bill  of  lading. 

“c:  In  the  instance  of  goods 
consigned  to  seller’s  order,  upon 
delivery  of  indorsed  bill  of  lading. 

“d  :  In  the  instance  of  goods  or¬ 
dered  held  or  for  which  buyer  has 
failed  to  supply  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
goods  and  the  holding  thereof  sub¬ 
ject  to  buver’s  order,  together  with 
due  rrailing  of  covering  invoice.” 

It  wcnikl  apjiear  that  under  these 
rule.s  they  intend  to  eliminate  cart¬ 
age  charges  when  delivery  is  to  be 
made  by  them  to  a  common  carrier. 
.A  conference  will  he  held  in  the 
very  near  future  with  the  Textile 
Fabrics  .Association  to  determine 
exactly  how  the  converters  intend 
interpreting  these  F.  O.  B.  rules. 
.Among  other  things,  it  will  be  our 
intention  to  secure  from  the  con¬ 
verters  an  agreement  that  free  de¬ 
liveries  shall  also  be  made  to  pack¬ 
ing  companies  or  the  offices  of  resi¬ 
dent  buyers  where  consolidating 
operations  take  place. 

You  will  be  advised  by  special 
bulletin  of  the  results  of  this  con¬ 
ference. 

.Another  Postponement 

'Hie  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  have  again  been  forced  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  filing  rates 
and  tariffs  under  the  Motor  Carrier 
.Act  from  January  15th  to  March 
2nd.  the  rates  to  become  effective 
.April  1st,  1936. 

This  action  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  motor 
carriers  to  prepare  and  file  their 
rates  by  January  15th.  Under  the 
(Coitfiiiucd  on  page  60) 
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Store  Manage  m  e  n  t 


Diesel  Eleetrie  Plants  for 
Department  Stores 


STORE  management  has  long 
been  searching  for  a  practical 
means  of  reducing  its  lighting 
and  electrical  power  costs.  This 
lias  been  true  particularly  of  the 
medium  size  and  smaller  volume  de- 
jiartment  and  specialty  stores.  Con¬ 
sideration  frequently  has  been 
given  heretofore  by  stores  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  their  own  electric 
plants,  but  in  most  cases  the  initial 
installation  expense  has  been  either 
prohibitive  or  so  high  as  to  require 
an  unreasonably  long  period  of 
amortization  over  many  years  be¬ 
fore  actual  economies  could  be  real¬ 
ized. 

A  good  many  medium  and  smaller 
size  stores  throughout  the  country 
have  had  engineering  surveys  made 
in  the  past  to  determine  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  installing  their  own 
electric  plants,  but  in  practically 
every  instance  the  investment  costs 
have  been  prohibitive. 

The  tremendous  developments  in 
the  perfection  of  the  Diesel  engine 
during  the  past  few  years  have 
changed  substantially  this  situation, 
with  the  result  that  individual  elec¬ 
tric  power  plants  now  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  which  provide  not  only  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  operation  expense 
but  at  a  cost  which  permits  amorti¬ 
zation  of  investment  in  from  two 
to  four  years  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Individual  Diesel  electric 
plants  are  now  being  installed  in 
stores,  office  buildings  and  hotels 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Original  Diesel  Engine 

The  Diesel  Engine  was  patented 
in  Germany  in  1892  by  Dr.  Rudolph 
Diesel.  The  first  engines  were  not 
a  success.  The  first  commercial 
Diesel  was  built  about  1897.  This 
engine  is  very  similar  to  the  ordin- 
ary  gasoline  engine,  except  that  it 
has  no  spark  plugs.  The  Diesel  oil, 
when  forced  into  the  cylinder,  is 
ignited  by  the  great  heat  due  to 
high  compression  of  the  Diesel. 

The  Diesel  is  a  very  efficient  en¬ 
gine,  that  is,  it  produces  more  me¬ 
chanical  energy  for  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  than  almost  any 
other  engine.  However,  its  develop- 


BY  H.  E.  HALE  &  CO. 
Consulting  Engineers,  New  York 

ment  and  use  have  been  slow  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  United  States. 

This  has  been  due  principally  to 
the  very  heavy  construction  and 
slow  speed  of  the  first  Diesel  en¬ 
gines.  Improvements  in  recent 
years  in  all  makes  of  the  Diesel 
have  reduced  its  weight  and  in¬ 
creased  the  speed  so  that  the  en¬ 
gine  is  much  more  suitable  for 
stores,  hotels,  office  buildings,  etc. 

Striking  Features 

The  striking  'feature  of  the  Diesel 
is  its  sturdy  simplicity.  It  can  run 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  for 
thirty  days,  having  to  stop  only  oc¬ 
casionally  for  oiling  and  inspection. 
The  cost  of  heavy  rej)airs,  such  as 
new  valves,  new  cylinder  linings 
and  the  like,  is  from  less  than  one 
dollar  j)er  horsepower  i)er  year  on 
large  engines  (over  3000  H.  P.) 
to  three  dollars  per  horsepower  per 
vear  on  small  engines  (50  to  lOO 

H.  P.) 

The  use  of  the  Die.sel  engine  has 
increased  with  rapid  strides  in  the 
last  two  years.  In  1920  only  about 
100,000  horsepower  of  Diesels  were 
built  in  the  United  States.  This  in¬ 
creased  to  about  450,000  in  1928, 
fell  to  100,000  in  1932,  rose  to  750,- 
000  in  1934,  and  is  estimated  to  be 

I, 200,000  H.  P.  or  more  in  1935. 
.'\  large  part  of  the  recently  built 
Diesels  are  small  engines  for  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  and  the  like. 

The  Diesel  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  by  seventeen 
firms,  all  of  whom  have  made  rapid 
strides  in  recent  years  in  simplify¬ 
ing  the  Diesel  and  perfecting  it  for 
practical  use.  These  improvements 
have  made  the  Diesel  very  reliable 
and  suitable  for  continuous  and  reg¬ 
ular  service. 

Diesel  Easily  Operated 

The  Diesel  oil  is  heavy  and  not 
inflammable,  as  is  the  case  with 
gasoline.  Being  a  very  heavy  oil  its 
cost  is  relatively  low,  being  usually 
6  cents  or  less  per  gallon.  The 


whole  Diesel  electric  plant  requires 
in  most  cases  less  labor  than  oper¬ 
ating  the  usual  heating  plant,  which 
jirovides  heat  and  hot  water  for  the 
building.  For  this  reason,  in  many 
installations,  the  same  men  already 
employed  on  other  work  can  oper¬ 
ate  the  Diesel  engine.  The  labor  to 
operate,  inspect  and  maintain  a 
Diesel  plant  has  to  be  worked  out 
for  each  individual  plant,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  expense  to  a  minimum 
and  use,  so  far  as  |x)ssible.  the  men 
already  employed. 

The  Diesel  in  many  ways  is  well 
suited  to  supply  electricity  for 
stores,  office  buildings,  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  and  the  like.  Because 
of  the  rapid  developments  made  in 
the  reduction  of  its  size  and  weight, 
it  occupies  a  smaller  space  than 
other  engines  and  is  usually  located 
in  the  basement.  It  requires  much 
less  labor  to  operate  than  a  steam 
engine  as  there  is  no  coal  or  ashes 
to  handle.  It  has  forced  lubrication, 
similar  to  the  most  modern  gasoline 
engines  in  automobiles  and  the 
Diesel  fuel  oil  is  handled  with  very 
little  labor. 

Cost  of  Operation 

It  is  impracticable  to  draw  gen¬ 
eral  comparisons  for  the  hypothe¬ 
tical  store  between  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  Diesel  plant  and  the  cost 
of  purchased  current  since  the  lat¬ 
ter  rates  vary  considerably  through¬ 
out  the  country  both  as  to  consump¬ 
tion  charges  and  the  demand  rate 
which  stores  now  pay.  However, 
for  department  stores,  office  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels,  the  Diesel  engine 
usually  pays  for  the  first  cost  in 
from  two  to  four  years  from  the 
savings  in  supplying  electric  cur¬ 
rent  compared  with  present  rates 
for  electricity.  Expressing  this  in 
another  way,  the  cost  per  KW  hour 
of  electric  current  produced  by  a 
Diesel  engine  is  generally  less  than 
one  cent. 

Each  installation  of  a  Diesel 
plant  is  different  from  other  plants 
and  from  the  general  rule.  A  type 
of  Diesel  engine  suitable  for  one 
store  may  not  be  at  all  practical  for 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Controllers’  Congress 


Credits  under  Social  Security  Laws 

BY  THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


I 

i! 


{Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Social  Security  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress.) 

HE  Federal  Scxrial  Security 
Act  does  not  provide  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  It 
offers  inducements  to  the  States  to 
enact  Unemployment  Compensation 
laws  which  meet  with  certain  mini¬ 
mum  recjuirements  of  the  Federal 
law.  The  inducements  offered  to  the 
States  to  enact  such  laws  are  indi¬ 
cated  as  follows; 

1 —  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act  lev¬ 
ies  an  excise  tax  on  employers 
of  eight  or  more  measured  by 
the  payroll.  Employers  whose 
States  have  adopted  approved 
Unemployment  Compensation 
laws  may  deduct  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  due  the  Federal 
Government,  whatever  amount 
is  actually  jiaid  to  the  State,  hut 
not  in  excess  of  90%  of  the  tax 
payable  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  effect  of  this  is  not 
to  provide  a  saving  for  the  tax¬ 
payer.  The  enactment  of  a  State 
law  determines,  however,  wheth¬ 
er  the  major  part  of  the  taxes 
shall  go  to  Washington  for  gen¬ 
eral  Governmental  purposes  or 
be  retained  in  the  States  for 
payment  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  benefits  which  may  tend 
to  support  the  consumer  market 
w’hen  a  decline  in  purchasing 
power  might  otherwise  take 
place. 

2 —  ^Title  III  of  the  Federal  Act 
provides  for  subsidies  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  re¬ 
spective  States  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  laws,  provided  such  laws 
meet  with  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Act.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30th.  1935.  $4,000,- 
000  is  appropriated  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  States  for  their 
administrative  expenses.  There¬ 
after,  $49,000,000  a  year  is  ap¬ 
propriated. 

3 —  In  connection  with  the  90% 
credit  allowed  to  employers  for 
taxes  actually  paid  the  States, 
the  Federal  law  provides  that 


the  90%  credit  which  employers 
may  take  may  include  amcnints 
which  employers  would  he  called 
upon  to  pay  were  it  not  for  their 
having  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  merit-rating.  In 
other  words,  the  90%  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  credit  for  amounts 
actually  paid  to  the  State,  or  it 
may  include  a  credit  equal  to 
the  amount  hy  which  an  employ¬ 
er’s  contribution  has  been  re¬ 
duced  as  a  reward  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment. 

To  repeat,  no  unemployment 
benefits  are  payable  except  through 
the  oj)eration  of  a  State  law.  More¬ 
over,  no  reduction  in  the  cost  to 
business  on  account  of  the  Federal 
tax  is  possible  unless  a  State  Un- 
emidoyment  law  contains  provisions 
granting  such  reductions,  which 
provisions  must  l)e  approved  by  the 
Federal  S(K'ial  Security  Board. 

Types  of  Acceptable  Plans 

Sections  909  and  910  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  deal  at  length  with  the 
credits  which  may  be  available  to 
employers.  These  sections  define  in 
great  detail  the  kind  of  State  plans 
which  are  acce])tahle  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  the 
credit  in  connection  with  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization.  The  general 
plans  are  three  in  number: 

1 —  The  Pooled  Fund 

2 —  The  Separate  Reserve  Account 

3 —  The  Guaranteed  Employment 
Account 

Substantial  costs  may  be  saved  by 
employers  if  State  laws  provide  for 
merit-rating  plans,  and  employers, 
through  stabilization  of  their  em¬ 
ployment.  are  enabled  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  merit¬ 
rating  system. 

There  are  many  misconceptions 
of  these  plans,  and  although  this 
bulletin  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
topic  of  cost,  it  is  also  in  order  to 
describe  these  plans  in  outline  form 
before  commenting  on  the  costs 
under  each. 

The  descriptions  take  into  account 
the  requirement  or  limitation  of 
Federal  law  with  respect  to  credits 


against  Federal  tax  for  payments 
under  State  laws. 

I — The  Pooled  Fund 

A — The  Straight  Pool 

(With  or  without  merit¬ 
rating) 

1.  All  contributions  are 
paid  into  a  single  state¬ 
wide  fund  or  pool. 

2.  Benefits  are  paid  from 
this  pooled  fund  until  it 
is  exhausted  to  any  and 
all  eligible  employees, 
without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  contributions 
of  their  respective  em¬ 
ployers. 

(The  Straight  Pool  may 
also  provide  for  separate 
employee  accounts  for 
merit-rating  only ) 

B — Partial  Pooling 

1.  In  connection  with 
Sei>arate  Reserve  Ac¬ 
counts  (See  also  II  be¬ 
low) 

a — The  contrihution  of 
the  employer  is 
divided,  part  being 
credited  to  his  Sepa¬ 
rate  Reserve  .Account 
and  part  paid  to  the 
General  I\)ol.  OR 
the  contributions  of 
the  employer  may 
first  he  applied  to 
building  uj)  his 
Separate  Reserve 
.Account  to  certain 
requirements  and 
then  his  reduced 
contributions  may  l)e 
paid  into  the  Clen- 
eral  Pool. 

b — Benefits  paid  are 
charged  first  against 
the  Separate  Reserve 
Account  until  it  be- 
comes  exhausted ; 
thereafter  benefits 
are  paid  from  the 
General  Pool  to 
which  all  employers 
contribute,  until  it  is 
exhausted. 

2.  In  connection  with 
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Guaranteed  Employment 
Accounts  (See  III  be¬ 
low) 

a — Contributions  of  em¬ 
ployer  divided  be¬ 
tween  Guaranteed 
Employment  Account 
and  General  Pool. 
(See  also  B-1  (a) 
above) 

1) — Benefits  paid  are 
charged  first  against 
the  Guaranteed  Em¬ 
ployment  Account 
until  it  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  thereafter 
benefits  are  paid 
from  the  General 
Pool  to  which  all 
employers  contribute, 
until  it  is  exhausted. 

II — The  Separate  Reserve 

Aeeount 

A — .\n  individual  bookkeeping 
rect)rd  in  a  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Eund  for  an  em- 
jiloyer. 

B — Benefits  are  i)ayable  and 
chargeable  against  the 
employer’s  account  with 
respect  to  unemployment 
of  individuals  who  were  in 
the  employ  of  such  em¬ 
ployer. 

C — Benefits  may  be  payable 
after  the  separate  account 
is  exhausted  from  the 
General  Pool  (if  there  he 
one)  until  it  is  exhausted, 
even  without  a  partial 
pooling  arrangement. 

D — Contributions. 

1.  First  made  on  the  same 
basis  as  under  the  Pool¬ 
ed  Plan  until: 

a — The  amount  of  the 
Separate  Reserve 
Account  equals  at 
least  7.5%  of  the 
total  wages  payable 
by  the  employer  with 
respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  within  the  State 
in  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year,  and 
b — The  Accountamounts 
to  not  less  than  five 
times  the  largest 
amount  cf  compen¬ 
sation  payable  from 
such  account  within 
any  one  of  the  three 
preceding  calendar 
years. 

2.  Thereafter  contributions 
to  the  Account  may  be 


limited  to  an  amount 
necessary  to  maintain 
the  requirements  of  the 
reserve,  hut  are  not  to 
exceed  in  any  one  year 
the  maximum  rate  of 
tax  applicable  in  the 
State. 

HI — Guaranteed  Flniployment 

Account 

A — A  separate  account  in  a 
State  Unemployment  Fund 
of  contribution  paid  by  an 
employer  who : 

1.  Guarantees  in  advance, 
wages  for  a  required 
period  of  time  within 
tw’elve  months  to  all  in¬ 
dividuals  in  his  employ 
in  one  or  more  distinct 
establishments. 

2.  Guarantee  must  he  for 
30  hours  of  wages  for 
each  of  40  calendar 
weeks,  hut  the  number 
of  hours  j>er  week  may 
be  decreased  one  hour 
for  each  week  guaran¬ 
teed  in  excess  of  40. 

(e.  g.  I  f  42  weeks  are 
guaranteed  only  28 
lanirs  per  week  need  he 
guaranteed) 

3.  .X  guaranty  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  employee  may 
commence  after  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  not 
nK)re  th;m  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  calendar  weeks. 

4.  .\n  emj)loyer  o])erating 
under  a  Guarantee(l 
Em])loyment  .Account 
l)lan  must  give  security 
to  the  State  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  such  guar¬ 
antees. 

B — Benefits  are  paid  from  the 
Guaranteed  Employment 
.Account  until  exhausted, 
to  any  individual  whose 
wages  were  guaranteed 
and  who  is  otherwise  eligi¬ 
ble  for  compensation  un¬ 
der  the  State  law  when : 

1.  The  guaranty  is  not  ful¬ 
filled,  or 

2.  The  guaranty  is  not  re¬ 
newed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  it  was 
made. 

C — Contributions  paid  on  the 
same  basis  as  under  the 
Pooled  Plan  until : 

a — The  Guaranteed  Em¬ 
ployment  Account 
amounts  to  at  least 


7.5%  of  the  total 
wages  payable  by  the 
employer  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  guar¬ 
anty,  with  respect  to 
employment  within 
the  State  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year, 
and 

1) — The  guaranty  of  em¬ 
ployment  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year. 
'I'hereafter  contributions  to  the 
Guaranteed  Employment  .Ac¬ 
count  may  he  limited  to  an 
amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  requirements  of  the  Ac¬ 
count  hut  are  not  to  exceed 
in  any  one  year  the  ma.ximum 
rate  of  ta.x  applicable  in  the 
State. 

Both  the  Guaranteed  Employ¬ 
ment  .Account  and  the  Separate 
Reserve  Account  Plans  are 
applicable  to  groups  as  well 
as  to  indivi<lual  employers. 

'I'he  (li  (Terence  between  a  Sepa¬ 
rate  J'Jiiployer  .Account  Plan  with¬ 
out  partial  pooling  and  a  General 
Pool  with  Separate  .Accounts  for 
merit-rating  only,  is:  with  the  first 
an  emi)loyi*e  may  he  deprived  of 
benefits  if  the  .Separate  .\ccount  l)e- 
comes  exlimtsted;  whereas  with  the 
second  the  funds  of  all  employers 
may  he  used  to  pay  benefits  to  em- 
])loyees  of  anyone,  irrespective  of 
the  condition  of  that  employer’s 
account,  the  account  being  kept 
merely  as  a  basis  for  determining 
merit-rating. 

Merit-Rating 

Merit-rating  is  a  system  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  contributions  to  an  Unem¬ 
ployment  Fund  in  relation  to  the 
emjiloyment  stability  records  of  in¬ 
dividual  employers  (or  groups), 
industries  or  localities.  It  is  also 
possible  for  a  State  law  to  provide 
that  contribution  rates  for  different 
industries  may  vary  at  the  outset, 
although  credit  for  the  difference 
in  rate  may  not  be  allowable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  tax  with 
respect  to  employers  paying  the 
lower  rate  until  after  three  years 
of  compensation  experience. 

There  are,  however,  two  types  of 
merit-rating  which  are  receiving 
careful  study  of  State  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies.  The  one 
type  constitutes  an  adjustment  in 
rates  based  on  the  experience  of 
individual  employers  or  industries 
and  implies  a  detailed  and  extended 
study  of  the  operations  of  such  in- 
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EXHIBIT  I 
SUMMARY 

Unemployment  Insurance  Costs  under  Various  Types  of  Plans  for  First 
Ten  Years  of  Contributions  Based  on  Annual  Net  Sales  of  $1,000,000  and 
Estimated  Taxable  Wages*  (Including  Workrooms)  of  $195,000  (For  details 
See  Elxhibit  II). 


Total  State  atid  Federal  Tax 
Percent 

Table  1 — No  Accepted  State  Plan  2.70% 

”  2 — Pool  Plan — No  Merit-Rating  2.70 

”  3 — Pool  plan — Merit-Rating 

Allowance  1)4%  1.95 

”  4 — Separate  Reserve  Accounts  or  Guaranteed 

Employment  Accounts — Partial  Pool  1%  2.01 

5 — Separate  Reserve  Accounts  or  Guaranteed 

Employment  Accounts  1.02 

♦Wages  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Act:  “All  remuneration  for  employment, 
including  the  cash  value  of  all  remuneration  paid  in  any  medium  other  than 
cash.” 


Amount  i 

$52,650 
52,650 

38,025  ! 

39,195  I 

19,890  5 


dividual  employers  or  industries. 
This  type  of  merit-rating  is  usually 
spoken  of  or  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pooled  Plan. 

The  second  type  of  merit-rating 
is  called  automatic  merit-rating.  It 
is  based  on  certain  predetermined 
requirements  of  the  employer’s 
Separate  Reserve  Account  or  Guar¬ 
anteed  Employment  Account. 

Costs 

Costs  to  employers  of  different 
States  will  vary,  based  on  the  type 
of  plan  of  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  included  in  the  respective 
State  laws. 

The  Federal  tax  must  be  paid  but 
credits  for  payments  to  State  Funds 
are  allowable,  limited,  however,  to 
90%  of  the  Federal  tax.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  law  allows  credits 
for  reductions  in  taxes  under  State 
laws,  in  addition  to  the  payments 
made  to  the  State  Fund,  providing 
the  State  laws  make  the  reductions 
in  conformity  with  certain  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Act.  (See 


Sec.  910  of  the  Federal  Act,  or  the 
bulletin  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  dated  November  15th,  which 
deals  with  this  phase  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  at  great  length. ) 

The  tables.  Exhibits  1  and  2,  have 
been  developed  to  show  minimum 
costs  under  various  types  of  Un¬ 
employment  Comjjensation  plans 


which  may  be  embodied  in  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Laws. 

In  connection  with  Tables  4  and 
5  on  Exhibit  II,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  figures  give  effect  to  auto¬ 
matic  merit-rating,  based  on  the 
reserve  requirements  established  as 
minimum  requirements  to  obtain  the 
full  credit  under  the  Federal  law. 
It  is  also  presumed  that  no  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  have  been  charged 
against  the  employer’s  account. 

The  payroll  figures  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  tables,  are  based 
on  an  average  of  18%  of  sales  as 
total  wages  included  in  ordinary 
payroll  expense,  under  the  standard 
accounting  plan  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  lj^%  of 
sales  in  addition,  estimated  as  the 
wages  of  workrooms  which  are  not 
included  in  payroll  expense  but  cus¬ 
tomarily  regarded  for  accounting 
purposes  as  part  of  merchandise 
costs. 


Controllers’  Congress  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Legislation  Committee: — 

T.  C.  Sperry,  The  Lamson  Bros., 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio — Chairman 

Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Henry,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  Weinhold,  The  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  W.  Hall,  Raphael  Weill, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
Ex-Officio. 


On  California  Unemployment  Commission 


SAMUEL  LEASK,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
Samuel  Leask  &  Sons,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Unemployment  Reserves  Commission  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mr.  Leask  will  represent  independent  merchants  and  small 
employers.  Last  year  he  represented  the  retailers  of  California 
in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  study  and  discussion  of  unemployment 
insurance.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  research  work  on  unemployment  insurance  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  legislative  enactment  on  it.  He  is  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Leask  is  chairman  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  the  California  Association  of  Retail  Dry 
Goods  and  Specialty  Stores. 
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T  a  X  a  t  i  o  n 


Taxing  Articles  Under  Section  605 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Washington  Representative 


IN  conferences  held  heretofore 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  protest  was  made  to  a 
ruling  (not  generally  puhlicized) 
issued  hy  the  Bureau  relative  to  the 
method  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  a 
fair  market  price  of  articles  taxable 
under  Section  605  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932  as  amended,  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  at  retail. 

In  the  ruling  referred  to  it  was 
held  that  the  fair  market  price  of 
rings  sold  exclusively  at  retail  may 
be  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  mounting  and  stone  the 
amount  charged  for  assembling  the 
articles,  plus  15%. 

In  the  protest  the  contention  was 
made  that  no  valid  basis  exists  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  the 
imposition  of  the  percentage  of  any 
amount  to  the  cost  of  a  piece  of 
jewelry  assembled  by  a  retail  jewel¬ 
er  before  computing  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  excise  tax  of  10%. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  field 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  expressed  an  intention 
to  assess  10,  15,  and  even  as  high 
as  20  per  cent,  indicating  that  no 
uniform  instructions  have  been 
issued  in  this  respect  hy  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  its  field 
agents. 

It  was  further  contended  that 
the  retail  jeweler  who  assembles  an 
article  is  definitely  referred  to  as  a 
producer  and  that  the  Bureau  lacks 
authority  under  Section  619  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  assessing 
any  amount  of  tax  computed  at  the 
statutory  rate  upon  an  amount  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  price  for  which  such  or 
similar  articles  are  sold  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  trade  by  manufac¬ 
turers  or  producers  thereof,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commissioner. 

It  appears  that  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  lack  of  uniformity  ex¬ 
ists  as  to  the  proper  basis  under 
section  619  (b)  (1)  on  which  pro¬ 
ducers  selling  exclusively  at  retail 
should  pay  tax  incurred  under  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  as  amended.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  true  with  respect  to  rings 


and  watches  which  are  customarily 
assembled  at  the  request  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  retail  jewelers  who  have 
purchased  ring  mountings,  precious 
stones,  watch  cases  and  watch 
movements  from  the  producers 
thereof. 

Manufacturers  of  rings  and 
watches  sell  such  articles  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  trade  to  retail 
jewelers  in  limited  quantities  and 
pay  tax  on  the  actual  wholesale  sale 
price,  hut  more  frequently  sell  them 
stones,  mountings,  watch  move¬ 
ments  and  watch  cases  in  a  com¬ 
plete  form  but  unassembled,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  retail  jeweler  may  offer 
a  wider  selection  of  possible  com¬ 
binations.  The  cost  of  assembling 
such  com])leted  parts  is  nominal, 
hut  by  assembling  them  the  retail 
jeweler  becomes  a  producer  of 
rings  and  watches  and  therefore 
subject  to  tax  on  his  sales.  If  he 
sells  at  retail  to  consumers.  Section 
619  (h)  (1)  provides  that  the  tax 
shall  he  computed  on  the  price  at 
which  such  articles  are  sold  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  producers,  or  importers 
thereof.  Tbis  has  been  construed  to 
mean  the  price  at  which  such  arti¬ 
cles  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  the 
open  market,  by  such  retailer-pro¬ 
ducers  or  by  other  producers. 

Some  retail  jewelers  have  pur¬ 
chased  such  unassembled  parts  tax 
jiaid  from  the  producers  or  their 
jobbers,  and  have  paid  no  tax  on 
their  sales  to  consumers  of  rings 
or  watches  assembled  from  such  tax 
paid  parts,  on  the  .ground  that  the 
price  to  the  retail  jeweler  is  the 
same  whether  the  purchase  is  made 
in  assembled  or  unassembled  form. 
Other  retail  jewelers  have  pur¬ 
chased  these  unassembled  parts  tax 
free  in  accordance  with  regulations 
])romulgated  under  authority  of 
Section  620  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
articles  intended  for  further  manu¬ 
facturing.  On  their  sales  at  retail 
of  articles  assembled  from  such 
parts,  they  have  paid  tax  on  the 
price  they  paid  for  the  parts,  with¬ 
out  including  any  amount  to  cover 
the  cost  of  assembly,  overhead,  or 


manufacturer’s  jirofit.  In  some 
cases  rings  and  watches  assembled 
by  retail  jewelers  have  been  sold, 
for  various  reasons,  at  less  than  the 
cost. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a 
basis  on  which  tax  should  be  paid 
by  ])ersons  selling  at  retail,  it  has 
been  found  in  general  desirable  to 
express  the  open  market  wholesale 
price  as  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
actual  retail  price.  This,  however, 
requires  the  application  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  percentage  or  formula  in  cases 
where  the  jeweler  selling  at  retail 
is  not  using  the  usual  merchandising 
method  of  selling  for  cash  or  on 
open  account.  Examples  of  such 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are 
sales  under  installment  contracts 
and  sales  of  class  rings  and  pins. 
The  Bureau  takes  the  position 
stated  l>elow  with  respect  to  all 
sales,  on  and  after  June  21,  1932, 
of  rings  and  watches  hy  manufac¬ 
turers,  producers,  or  importers  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail  who  do  not  sell  like 
articles  at  wholesale : 

(1)  Tax  is  due  on  55%  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  retail  price  of  the  article 
to  the  consumer  during  the 
p)eriod  of  June  21,  1932  to 
June  2.  1933,  inclusive,  and  on 
60%  of  the  actual  retail  price 
on  or  after  June  3,  1933,  ex¬ 
cept  that 

(2)  In  the  case  of  rings  and  watch¬ 
es  sold  under  installment  con¬ 
tracts,  and  in  the  case  where 
60%  of  the  actual  retail  price 
is  less  than  cost  plus  15%,  tax 
is  due  on  the  sum  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  parts  or  materials 
used,  ]dus  15%  (which  per¬ 
centage  covers  the  charge,  if 
any,  for  assembling,  overhead, 
profit,  and  that  portion  of  the 
selling  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  applicable  to  a  fair 
wholesale  price) ;  and  except 
that 

(3)  In  the  case  of  goods  sold  for 
less  than  original  cost  because 
of  changed  market  conditions, 
the  tax  may  be  computed  on 
the  sum  of  the  current  replace- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Second  Edition  of  the 

RETAILERS’  CALENDAR  AND  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE  1936 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


The  first  edition  sold  out  in  less  than  three  weeks.  A  second  edition 
was  printed  to  fill  surplus  orders.  We  still  have  350  calendars  in  stock. 
We  expect  these  will  be  gone  by  February  1st.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment,  we  urge  you  to  mail  order  blank  TODAY. 


Description  of  Calendar 

The  lower  page  resembles  a  calendar  month  contain¬ 
ing  significant  events  which  fall  on  each  day  of  that 
month,  such  as  National  Baby  Week,  Father’s  Day, 
Mother's  Day,  Better  Homes  Week,  etc.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  day-to-day  promotional  information  based  on 
the  advertising  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  stores. 

The  upper  page  describes  typical  events  promoted 
each  month ;  volume  leading  department  as  well  as 
.seasonally  important  departments ;  dominant  buying 
impulses  and  other  data  of  extreme  value.  Small 
date  calendars  for  the  following  two  months  are  re¬ 
produced  on  this  upper  page. 

The  calendar  is  printed  on  heavy  durable  stock,  in 
two  colors,  with  taped  binding  giving  calendar 
strength  and  flexibility,  bound  with  strong,  double¬ 
thick  cover — 26  ])ages,  size  folded,  14^x11  fitting 
snugly  in  a  desk  drawer — or  used  as  a  wall  calendar, 
size  14^x22. 

Who  Can  Use  It? 

•Anyone  inside  or  outside  the  retail  field  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  retail  advertising,  promotion  or  selling, 
should  have  access  to  this  calendar.  It  will  prove 
]>articularly  valuable  to  the  following  retail  execu¬ 
tives  : 

1.  The  advertising  manager  and  his  staff  in 
creating  ideas  behind  important  events. 

2.  The  display  manager  and  his  staff  for  the 
same  reason. 

3.  The  merchandise  manager  and  buyer  as  a 
planning  aid  in  developing  promotional  ideas 
behind  their  departmental  events.  It  is 
especially  valuable  to  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  who  need  promotional  perspective. 

4.  The  store-owner  who  today  is  devoting  more 
and  more  of  his  time  to  better  selling  and 
better  advertising. 


Comment  on  its  VALUE ! 

“.  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  retail  stores,  both  large  and 
small,  will  be  able  to  use  it.’’ — Dr.  Paul  Nystrom, 
Columbia  University. 

“.  .  .  any  sales  promotion  man  in  the  country  could  and 
should  profit  by  looking  at  the  tremendous  number  of 
practical  suggestions  given.” — Kenneth  Collins,  Gimbel’s, 
New  York. 

“.  .  .  .  was  so  impressed  that  I  want  each  department 
manager  to  have  one  of  these  calendars.” — Herbert  L. 
Roberts,  Roberts,  Columbus. 

“.  .  .  you  have  a  remarkable  publication  here  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  upon  it.” — H.  Lutes,  Merchandise 
Manager,  Hudson’s,  Detroit. 

“.  .  .  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  calendar  is 
heartily  approved  by  every  one  who  has  seen  it.” — W. 
E.  O’Brien,  Buffalo  Courier  Express. 

“.  .  .  let  us  congratulate  you  on  the  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.” — Standish  W.  Donogh,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  Portland. 

“.  .  .  I  think  we  have  been  needing  a  Guide  of  this  sort 
for  some  time  and  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  effort.” 
— W.  Z.  Tucker,  W’ieboldt's,  Chicago. 

“.  .  .  it  is  the  most  practical  publication  issued  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.” — Paul  E.  Murphy,  Loeser’s, 
Brooklyn. 

“.  .  .  it  is  eminently  practical  and  should  prove  most 
helpful  to  sales  promotion  men  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  stores.” — William  Howard,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Chicago. 


Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  reserve  copies  at  the  member  price  $1.20 

each  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Retailer's  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide. 

Name  . 

Store  . 

City  and  State  . 
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Interior  and  Show  Window  Lighting 


TO  anyone  who  inspects  stores 
and  show  windows  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  districts  of  our  cities,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lighting  methods 
employed  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
frequently  beautiful  and  delicate 
colors  of  the  goods  on  display, 
especially  women’s  dresses  and  ac¬ 
cessories. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  use  a  so- 
called  “ceiling  reflector’’  with  en¬ 
tirely  too  high  an  intensity  of  light. 
The  practice  of  installing  such  re¬ 
flectors  dates  back  many  years  to 
the  time  when  they  first  replaced 
inadequate  lighting  fixtures  which 
did  not  sufficiently  illuminate  the 
store  or  window.  Intense  as  they 
were,  they  were  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  they  were  first  adopted; 
but  lighting  requirements  have 
changed  since  then.  Almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  dyes  used  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  and  today  our  dye  industry 
supplies  us  with  color  variations  and 
subtleties  that  have  greatly  compli¬ 
cated  the  problem  of  correct  illumi¬ 
nation. 

The  introduction  of  synthetic 
fibres,  which  are  radically  different 
from  cottons  and  woollens  in  the 
way  they  reflect  or  absorb  light  rays, 
has  further  complicated  the  problem. 

Present  Tendensiec 

While  the  effect  of  light — or,  spe¬ 
cifically,  interior  illumination — upon 
color  is  understood  to  some  extent, 
there  is  apparently  little  exact 
knowledge  in  the  average  merchan¬ 
dising  organization  as  to  the  specific 
illumination  needed  in  a  given  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  to 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
color  values  of  diffused  daylight  by 
using  “daylight  lamps”,  but  the 
actual  results  of  such  efforts  are  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Obviously  we  shall  have  to  learn 
more  about  these  factors  which  so 
seriously  affect  the  appearance  of  our 
goods.  It  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  today;  it  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  color — a 
tendency  to  more  and  more  vivid 
colors  in  clothes  and  to  pronounced 
designs  and  colors  in  the  interiors 
of  our  homes,  is  manifesting  itself 


BY  K.  G.  FRANK 
Consulting  Engineer 

with  great  vigor.  As  the  variety 
and  the  boldness  of  colors  increase, 
the  eyes  of  the  public  will  become 
more  and  more  discriminating,  and 
it  is  obviously  essential  that  the 
merchandising  community  should 
set  itself  now  to  anticipate  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

To  understand  the  influence  of 
light  on  colors,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  white  light  is 
a  composite  of  many  colors — funda¬ 
mentally,  of  red,  green  and  blue,  but 
also  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
transition  tints.  For  us  every  ob¬ 
ject  assumes  the  colors  which  it  re¬ 
flects  in  a  certain  illumination. 

A  red  piece  of  textile  fabric  looks 
red  to  us  because  it  selects  from 
white  light  mainly  the  red  for  re¬ 
flection,  while  it  absorbs  the  green 
and  blue  to  a  large  extent.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  if  the  fabric 
is  illuminated  by  yellowish,  reddish 
light. 

The  colors  mostly  affected  by 
artificial  light  are  delicate  tints  and 
dyed  fabrics.  For  instance,  various 
shades  of  blue  viewed  by  candlelight 
(which  is  now  so  fashionable)  ap¬ 
pear  dull  and  muddy;  the  reverse  is 
true  of  red,  yellow  and  reddish 
hues.  The  intensity  of  illumination 
greatly  alters  the  appearance  of 
dyed  fabrics.  Therefore,  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  select  and 
match  colors  under  illuminating  con¬ 
ditions  w’hich  reproduce  as  closely 
as  possible  the  light  in  which  they 
will  actually  be  worn  and  seen.  The 
table  on  this  page  has  been  compiled 
by  M.  Chevreul,  Director  of  the 
Dye  Works  of  the  Gobelin  Tapes¬ 
tries  in  France.  It  is  of  practical 
value,  because  it  shows  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  color  of  light  affects  the 
color  of  fabrics. 

Illuminating  a  store  and  show 
window  is  obviously  a  task  that  re¬ 
quires  considerable  knowledge  and 
attention.  Incorrect  illumination 
means  dissatisfied  customers  who 
find  that  articles  they  selected  in  the 
store  show  an  entirely  different 
color  value  when  examined  at  home. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  very 
simple  appliances  are  being  designed 
now  which  will  permit  “light-condi¬ 
tioning”  by  means  of  a  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  furnish  a  certain 


illumination  of  predetermined  in¬ 
tensity  and  color.  Illumination  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevail  in  a  given 
place  can  be  fairly  accurately  re¬ 
produced. 

Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  intensity  of  light  because  the 
color  values  of  dyed  and  otherwise 
colored  fabrics  change  considerably 
with  changes  in  intensity  of  illumi¬ 
nation.  It  is  particularly  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  the  glaring  light  of  ceil¬ 
ing  reflectors  in  show  windows  af¬ 
fects  the  displays  unfavorably.  If 
such  a  show  window  is  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight,  an  illumination  en¬ 
sues  which  is  simply  atrocious,  de¬ 
stroying  all  delicate  color  values  in 
the  goods  on  display.  Such  an  ef¬ 
fect  is  worse  than  no  illumination 
at  all. 

Parisian  Methods 

A  short  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  show  window  and  interior 
lighting  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  may  not  be  amiss  here.  Most 
notable  in  Paris  is  the  practical  ab¬ 
sence  of  ceiling  reflectors  in  show 
windows.  Show  windows  in  the 
better  grade  stores  are  seldom  light¬ 
ed  in  the  daytime.  When  they  are, 
the  illumination  is  subdued ;  con¬ 
cealed  lamps  are  frequently  used; 
indirect  lighting  is  common.  Frosted 
glass  and  other  semi-opaque  ma¬ 
terials  are  very  much  in  evidence, 
so  that  even  with  direct  lighting  a 
soft,  diffused  light  is  produced, 
which  has  not  the  glare  nor  the  high 
intensity  of  the  light  produced  by 
our  ceiling  reflectors.  Floors  and 
sidewalls  of  frosted  glass  are  often 
used.  A  pleasant  general  illumina¬ 
tion  results  without  concentration  of 
light  of  an  unnatural  intensity  on 
an  individual  article.  When  there 
is  a  necessity  to  attract  passers-by 
through  intense  lighting,  lighted 
glass  tubes  or  other  devices  are 
used. 

Most  interesting  is  the  Parisian 
method  of  creating  a  proper  back¬ 
ground,  so  that  the  window  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  store  itself  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  closed  space.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  by  a  curtain  inside  the 
show-window,  parallel  to  the  win¬ 
dow  pane.  Frequently  plush  or  vel¬ 
vet  or  other  heavy  hangings  are 
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used  which  run  parallel  to  the  win¬ 
dow  pane  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  Side  curtains  are  being  used 
quite  generally. 

A  special  feature  of  Parisian  dis¬ 
play  methods  is  the  use  of  several 
individual  display  units  in  one  large 
show  window.  As  a  rule  these  units 
are  separated  by  curtains  or  inter¬ 
mediate  partitions.  In  addition  to 
the  lighting  methods  used  above, 
portable  lamps,  judiciously  placed, 
are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
this  type  of  display.  It  is  clear  that 
this  method  makes  for  considerable 
flexibility  in  window  decoration.  It 
permits  light  conditioning  so  that 
different  lighting  schemes  can  be 
used  side  by  side,  each  supplying 
the  most  suitable  illumination  for 
the  respective  display.  Also,  by 
variation  in  the  colors  of  curtains 
and  hangings,  the  lighting  effect  in 
a  unit  can  be  modified  to  suit  the 
colors  exhibited  in  it. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
color  of  the  curtains  forming  the 
background  or  side  walls,  so  that 
there  is  sufficient  contrast  between 
the  colors  of  the  goods  displayed 
and  the  background.  Excellent  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained,  for  instance,  by 


displaying  black  hats,  gloves  and 
bags  against  a  grayish  or  even  red 
or  blue  background.  In  some  cases 
pure  white  velvet  is  used  for  cur¬ 
tains,  and  the  softness  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  properly  draped,  seems  to 
permeate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
window  in  contrast  to  the  hard  ef¬ 
fect  of  partitions  of  white  wood. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
method  of  establishing  separate  dis¬ 
play  units  recommends  itself  as  a 
means  by  which  at  least  part  of  the 
show  window  can  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently  without  much  expense. 

The  lighting  system  in  use  in  the 
store  of  Lucien  Lelong  is  uniquely 
interesting.  The  extensive  premises 
of  the  store  are  sub-divided  so  that 
a  very  soft,  uniform,  diffused  illumi¬ 
nation  prevails.  Brownish  white 
walls  of  a  very  dull  finish,  avoiding 
all  reflection  and  permitting  only 
diffused  light,  are  used  throughout. 
All  lamp  fixtures  are  concealed  be¬ 
hind  specially  provided  grooves  and 
niches.  Visible  lighting  fixtures  in 
the  center  of  .each  room  are  of 
a  combination  unit  type.  In  contrast 
to  the  model  illumination  in  this 
prominent  establishment,  the  light¬ 
ing  in  popular  Paris  department 


stores  is  poor  and  does  not  compare 
with  than  in  an  average  department 
store  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

While  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  decorating  a  show  window  at¬ 
tractively  these  recommendations 
may  be  considered  as  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  : 

1.  Avoid  too  high  intensity  and 
concentration  of  light  rays  on 
a  part  of  the  display. 

2.  Use  as  much  indirect  lighting  as 
possible. 

3.  Use  dull  wall-covering  or  suit¬ 
ably  colored  material  for  cur¬ 
tains,  etc.,  so  that  the  light  re¬ 
flected  back  imparts  a  certain 
character  and  color  to  the  illumi¬ 
nation. 

4.  Distribute  individual,  portable 
lighting  fixtures  in  the  window 
or  store,  thereby  producing  an 
illumination  similar  to  that 
which  makes  a  well-lighted 
home  so  attractive. 

5.  Don’t  throw  the  spotlight  on  un¬ 
important  items.  Emphasize  the 
role  of  outstanding  items  by 
dignified  illumination. 


Original 

Color  of  Light  Falling  upon  Fabrics. 

Color  of 
Fabric. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

! 

Violet  ! 

! 

iilack 

Purplish 

black 

Deep 

maroon 

Yellow- 

olive 

Greenish 

Brown 

Blue-black 

Faint  violet-  ; 
black  i 

White 

Red 

Orange 

Light  yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Violet  j 

Red 

Intense  red 

Scarlet 

Orange 

Brown 

Violet 

Red-violet 

purple 

*  Orange 

Orange-red 

Intense 

orange 

Yellow- 

orange 

Faint  yel¬ 
low  slight¬ 
ly  greenish 

Brown 

slightly 

violet 

Light  red 

Yellow 

Orange 

Yellow- 

orange 

Orange- 

yellow 

Yellowish 

green 

Green 

Brown  i 

tinged  with 
faint  red  ^ 

Light  green 

Reddish 

gray 

Yellow- 

green 

Greenish 

yellow 

Intenser 

green 

Blue-green 

Light  purple  | 

1 

Deep  green 

Reddish 

black 

Rusty  green 

Yellowish 

green 

Intenser 

green 

Greenish 

blue 

Bluish  gray 

Light  blue 

Violet 

Orange-gray 

Yellowish 

green 

Green-blue 

Vivid  blue 

Violet  blue  j 

Deep  blue 

Violet- 

purple 

Gray  slightly 
on  orange 

Green-slate 

Blue-green 

Intenser 

blue 

Bright  blue-  | 
violet  i 

Indigo  blue 

Purple 

slightly 

violet 

Orange- 

maroon 

Orange- 

yellow 

(very 

dull) 

Dull  green 

Dark  blue 
indigo 

Deep  blue-  I 

violet  • 

Violet 

Purple 

Red-maroon 

Yellow- 

maroon 

Bluish 

green- 

brown 

Deep  bluish 
violet 

Deep  violet  | 

1 

How  the  Color  of  Light  Affects  the  Color  of  Fahrics 
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Flash  Report — 1935 

(Continued  front  page  30) 


mand  for  copper  and  the  activity 
in  the  mines  in  this  locality.” 

“W'^e  are  not  counting  on  any¬ 
thing  but  a  decline  in  the  Spring. 
We  are  an  all  cash  store;  cus¬ 
tomers  have  too  many  install¬ 
ment  obligations.” 

"Our  local  Government  still  on 
a  scrip  basis.  We  haven’t  felt  the 
effects  of  the  New  Deal  here — 
we  depend  on  transportation  ac¬ 
tivity  rather  than  manufactur- 

i”S-” 

“Ihisiness  will  depend  on  poli¬ 
tical  activity  rather  than  economic 
activity  during  the  Spring,  1936.” 

District  No.  10 — Kansas  City. 

“First  si.x  months  will  he  fair¬ 
ly  active  in  view  of  Government 
building  campaign  and  local  civic 
projects.” 

“Tf  weather  permits  good 
cro])s,  our  section  should  have  a 
good  1936.  Payment  of  the  ad¬ 
justed  Service  Certificates  will 
help  a  lot.” 

“Government  spending  will 
help  business.” 

“Heing  an  agricultural  section, 
we  plan  only  a  small  increase  for 
the  first  six  months.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  on 
the  horizon  to  warrant  undue  op¬ 
timism.” 

“We  plan  an  increase  for  the 
next  six  months  since  the  early 
months  of  1935  did  not  show  as 
good  sales  as  they  should  have 
and  basic  conditions  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  seem  a  great  deal  better.” 

District  No.  11 — Dallas. 

favorable  trend  is  antici¬ 
pated  and  while  no  phenomenal 
increase  is  expected,  recent  buy¬ 
ing  indicates  better  conditions. 
Nothing  to  counteract  this  tend¬ 
ency  is  presumed.” 

“Excellent,  due  to  Centennial 
Exposition.” 


“Business  looks  e.xceptionally 
bright  if  Washington  will  give 
business  an  opportunity  to  exist.” 

“Outlook  for  continued  pick¬ 
up  in  general  business  is  very 
bright.  Large  advances  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  home  furnishings, 
liousehold  goods,  draperies,  etc., 
because  of  previtnis  lag  in  build¬ 
ing  recovery.” 

“.\  continuing  improvement  is 
anticipated,  due  to  better  prices 
on  citrus  fruits  and  more  rail¬ 
road  activitv.” 


This  reix)rt  consists  of  the  Age 
Rei)ort  proper.  Exhibit  Dl,  an 
analysis  of  quantities  and  prices  in 
the  third  age  group.  D2,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  merchandise  in  the  fourth 
group.  D3.  and  a  page  or  more  of 
comments  on  the  condition  of  the 
stock  with  any  criticisms  that  may 
he  pertinent,  specimen  D4. 

As  you  can  see  this  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  stock  as  it  was 
on  the  day  of  inventory.  Also  it 
allows  of  much  more  analysis  if  for 
any  reason  it  is  thought  that  such 
might  he  hel])ful  or  necessary. 

This  entire  report  is  typed  in 
triplicate,  the  first  and  second  coi)ies 
heing  routed  the  same  way  as  the 
Flash  RejMirt  and  the  third  copv  re¬ 
maining  ill  the  files  in  the  Inventory 
Control  office.  The  buyer  finally  has 
the  second  copy  for  his  files  and 
therefore  is  able  to  use  it  when 
wanted  in  his  merchandising  plans. 
In  this  way  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
buyer  saying  he  does  not  have  any 
old  stock  or  not  knowing  he  has  it. 

With  a  monthly  age  code  it  is 
considered  that  more  accurate  facts 


“Business  outlook  is  good  for 
1936,  hut  we  do  not  look  for  a 
large  increase  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
])etitive  stores  in  our  com¬ 
munity.” 

"Serious  losses  to  apple  and 
potato  crops  in  October  of  1933 
on  account  of  early  severe  cold 
weather  caused  immediate  cur¬ 
tailment  of  harvesting  jiayrolls  and 
impairment  of  purchasing  i)ower 
of  a  large  number  of  commercial 
orchardists.  This  was  partly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sales  of  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter  sea.sons  and  will  af¬ 
fect  business  in  the  Spring  of 
1936.” 


can  he  revealed,  and  it  is  certainly 
fairer  to  the  buyer.  It  also  allows 
for  many  interesting  figures  to  he 
compiled. 

We  consider  this  inventory  sys¬ 
tem  a  very  valuable  part  of  our 
merchandising  operations  for  con¬ 
trol  purposes,  and  it  has  proved  a 
fact  that  it  has  very  materially  re¬ 
duced  our  stock  shortages  and 
forced  a  tremendous  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  “X”  stock  through  ex¬ 
posing  the  facts  and  figures. 

In  all  of  our  merchandising 
budgets  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
fourth  age  group,  and  sometimes  in 
both  the  third  and  fourth  groups  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  plan 
which  affects  purchase  allowance, 
markdowns  and  publicity. 

In  a  store  much  larger  than  ours 
it  would  probably  he  necessary  to 
increase  the  personnel  of  the  In¬ 
ventory  Control  office,  hut  here  it 
is  easily  handled  by  the  two  people, 
the  Assistant  Controller  and  one  as¬ 
sistant,  the  .Assistant  Controller,  of 
course,  also  handling  a  number  of 
other  details. 


Convention  Exhibitors 


Inventories  and  Their  Analyses 

(Continued  front  page  35) 


(Continued  from  page  24) 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Morner  Recordings,  Inc., 


District  No.  12 — San  Francisco. 

“Due  to  large  United  States 
Government  expenditures,  new 
factories  and  our  Exposition,  this 
community  has  for  l936  a  bright¬ 
er  outlook  than  any  year  since 
the  depression  began.” 

“We  are  in  a  strictly  citrus 
fruit  community  and  this  past 
year  has  been  the  poorest  for  a 
good  many  of  the  citrus  ranchers 
in  many  years.  The  crops  will 
not  be  large  next  year  and  we  are 
not  counting  on  a  big  increase.” 


2  West  45th  Street,  hi.  Y.  Booth  34 

Stars  on  Parade — a  syndicated  series  of  radio 
programs  ptanned  for  department  stores.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  Cleveland  B.  Chase  Co.,  424  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Produced  by  Morner  Re¬ 
cordings,  Inc.  Recorded  by  RCA-Victor. 

Stars  on  Parade  enables  department  stores 
for  the  first  time  to  sponsor  radio  programs  on 
a  par  with  the  best  shows  on  the  networks. 
Small  cost  and  exclusive  rights  in  local  broad¬ 
casting  territories.  Programs  feature  famous 
stars  of  stage,  screen,  radio;  smart,  sophisticated 
music ;  noted  authorities  on  fashion,  beauty, 
household  arts.  Three  silent  spots  on  every  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  own  advertising  copy. 

R^ordings  supplied  regularly  to  local  broad¬ 
casting  stations  on  behalf  of  sponsoring  stores. 


with  weekly  publicity  service,  cuts,  mats,  news 
items,  etc.  Warmly  endorsed  by  leading  Resi¬ 
dent  Ruyers  in  Xew  York. 

Visit  Booth  34  and  listen  to  a  ijrogram.  Count 
Gosta  Morner  and  members  of  his  staff  will  be 
in  attendance  to  supply  illustrated  booklets,  in¬ 
formation,  and  any  service  possible.  , 

Books 

A.  Irving  Schweitzer 

551  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  A'.  Booth  “YA'” 
New  book.  Mitre  Retail  Sales  by  A.  Irving 
Schweitzer,  published  by  New  York  Store 
Methods  Bureau,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

Over  200  brief,  concrete  examples  of  effec¬ 
tive  sales,  training  and  operating  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  department  stores,  in  22  retail  cent¬ 
ers,  recently  visited  by  the  author.  Now  in  its 
third  printing.  Reviewed  in  September  N.R.D. 
G.A.  Bulletin. 
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Personnel 


Personality  and  the  Department  Store 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


lias  recently  completed  a  two  year 
study  with  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  in  which  the 
results  of  a  group  of  tests  with  500 
salesmen  and  100  suiiervisors,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  regular  way,  were 
found  to  he  highly  indicative.  One 
of  the  largest  chemical  companies, 
whose  younger  executives  we  ex¬ 
amined  for  a  year,  submitting  re- 
])orts  on  each,  now  sends  all  its 
candidates  before  employment  for 
a  thorough  iisychological  examina¬ 
tion.  In  these  cases,  personality 
tests  and  other  tests  are  used. 

d'he  iiersonality  traits  described 
above  are  not  the  sort  that  can  he 
taught  to  people  in  a  short  training 
course  or  in  a  few  lectures.  If  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  acrpiired  them  in  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  they  may  never 
aciptire  them,  or  acquire  them  only 
in  |)art.  Few  peojile  remember  that 
it  takes  aliout  si.x  years  for  a  child 
to  accpiire  the  habits  of  eating  with 
a  knife  and  fork.  Many  of  the 
habits  of  extroversion,  jioi.se,  and 
social  aggressiveness,  are  habits 
just  like  this,  even  though  not  so 
well  recognized. 

Personality  Traits  Important 

It 

In  selecting  .sales  peojile  and  pros- 
Itective  executives,  therefore,  it  is 
im])ortant  to  select  those  who.se  per¬ 
sonality  traits  are  already  above  the 
average  in  the  resjiects  mentioned. 
'I'me,  they  should  have  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  clerical  ability,  and  this 
can  also  he  determined  by  tests.  But 
'^as  between  a  highly  educated  person 
who  ranks  high  in  the  intelligence 
tests,  and  low  in  the  personality 
tests,  and  one  who  ranks  low  in 
education  or  intelligence  hut  high 
in  the  i)ersonality  tests — a  frequent 
occurrence — the  latter  is  decidedly 
l)referal)le  for  selling  or  supervisory 
work.^’l  am  siM?aking,  naturally,  of 
tendencies  or  chances,  not  of  the 
particular  individual  who  may  prove 
the  exception. 

h>ery  department  store  executive 
has  probably  said,  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  :  “He  has  a  good  mind,  he 
knows  the  routine,  he  is  well  edu¬ 
cated,  hut — he  isn’t  smart.”  Often 
we  mean  by  this  distinction  that  a 
l)erson  is  intellectually  intelligent 
hut  lacks  social  intelligence.  He 
lacks  the  knack  of  getting  his  good 
ideas  over  to  his  associates  or  sub¬ 


ordinates.  In  trying  to  he  heli)ful 
he  becomes  offensive.  In  trying  to 
organize  for  smoother  operations 
he  sets  up  emotional  resistances 
among  those  who  must  carry  out 
his  plans.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lacks  social  aggressiveness  and 
hence  the  power  to  influence  other 
ixjople’s  actions  in  any  way.  Per¬ 
sonality  has  been  defined  by  psy¬ 
chologists  as  “the  power  to  influ¬ 
ence  favorable  responses  in  other 
peojde.”  Personality  tests  can  now 
measure  .some  of  the  basic  traits  or 
habits  which  constitute  this  power, 
such  as  habits  of  extroversion,  so¬ 
cial  aggressiveness,  emotional  jioise, 
etc.  As  such  tliey  can  lie  made 
useful  in  the  selecti(jn  of  good  su- 
jiervisory  material  and  sales  peojile. 

It  amuses  me  to  he  describing 
here  how  department  stores  might 
more  easily  detect  and  eliminate  ap- 
l)licant.s  or  emidoyees  who  lack  emo¬ 
tional  poise  or  adequate  extrovert 
habits,  after  having  sent  peojile  who 


Job  Hunting  and  Gettunc.  By 

Clark  Belden,  Published  by  L. 

C.  Page  &  Co,;  Bo.ston;  297  pp; 
.S2.50. 

HIS  hook  is  pointed  by  its  au¬ 
thor  toward  an  audience  of  men 
who  are  unemployed  and  of  men 
who  would  like  to  improve  their 
present  situations.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  read  it  that  it  cov¬ 
ers  as  well  the  ecjually  important 
matter  of  maintaining  present  job 
security. 

'I'he  author,  Mr.  Belden,  outlines 
in  great  detail  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  hunting  and  getting  a 
job  during  darkest  depression  days. 
This  he  supplements  with  the  ex- 
lieriences  of  many  intimate  friends 
who  were  also  unemployed.  Several 
of  the  chapter  titles  are  given  as  an 
imlication  of  the  scope  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  : 

Mapping  Out  a  Program 

Why  Some  People  Don’t  Get 
Jobs 

Conducting  Better  Interviews 

Can  Wives  Help  Husbands  Get 
Jobs? 


were  much  below  the  average  in 
these  respects  into  selling  positions. 

No  doubt,  every  store  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  pc*o])le,  old  in  experi¬ 
ence,  successful  in  selling,  but 
touchy,  at  times  offensive,  given  to 
errors — in  short,  people  wlio  orig¬ 
inally  lacked  and  have  never  ac- 
((uired  emotional  poise  and  adecpiate 
extroversion.  Their  experience  and 
service  gives  them  a  certain  value, 
and  among  the  many  who  have 
droiq)ed  out,  they  have  survived. 
If  their  history  could  have  been 
foreseen,  would  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed?  And  what  alniut  the  many 
who  were  employed  hut  who  did 
not  have  the  compensating  qualities 
to  keep  them  on?  How  much  have 
they  added  to  the  turnover  and  cost 
in  good-will  to  the  store? 

Tests  such  as  described  here  are 
by  no  means  infallible — no  tests 
are;  hut  they  are  a  decided  help  in 
understanding  both  applicants  and 
present  employees.  They  have  been 
developed  to  an  e.xtent  that,  under 
])ro])er  direction,  they  can  he  used 
quickly  aiul  inexi)ensively  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  employment,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  training  procedures. 


How  Imjiortant  Is  an  Experi¬ 
ence  Outline? 

What  About  The  Employment 
Agencies  ? 

References  Can  Play  Queer 
Tricks 

Are  All  Employers  Honest? 

What  About  The  Recent  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate? 

New  Trend  in  Jobs 

Although  this  book  has  little  in  it 
that  relates  to  retail  stores,  although 
it  is  concerned  with  the  would-be 
employee  in  larger  fields,  there  is 
much  to  recommend  it  as  back¬ 
ground  reading  for  retail  personnel 
executives.  The  state  of  mind  of 
job  hunters  is  vividly  portrayed,  so 
vividly  as  to  strike  fear  in  the  heart 
of  could-be  employers.  One  can 
hardly  read  of  this  and  not  do  a 
more  sympathetic,  more  intelligent 
job  of  interviewing.  The  sections 
devoted  to  interviews,  to  experience 
outlines,  to  references,  to  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  to  the  honesty  of 
employers  should  be  read  if  only  as 
a  safeguard  to  the  reputation  of  all 
employers.  O.  J.  H. 


Help  for  the  Job  Hunter 
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Reducing  Insurance  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


the  other  angle,  I  think  perhaps  you 
can  save  money  some  times  by 
spending  money — not  in  being  nig¬ 
gardly  about  insurance  premiums. 

2.  Casualty  Insurance.  Here  is 
the  field  where  costs  have  risen 
most,  and  the  greatest  possibility  of 
reduction  exists,  in  my  opinion. 
This  is  true  not  only  nation  wide, 
but  particularly  so  in  New  York 
State.  In  15  stores  that  I  know  of 
outside  of  New  York  1  State  the 
casualty  insurance  premium  in¬ 
creased  6.22%  in  1935  over  1934, 
while  the  fire  insurance  premium  de¬ 
creased  12j4%  in  the  same  period. 
In  point  of  premium  dollars,  ap¬ 


proximately  70%  of  the  total  is 
spent  for  casualty  insurance.  Now, 
in  this  state  in  the  summer  of  1934, 
the  premium  rate  increased  60%. 
I  have  been  before  this  group  and 
other  groups  before,  to  tell  of  the 
attempted  explanation  made  by  the 
rating  bureau  in  trying  to  justify 
this  increase.  I  believe  their  figures 
are  wrong  in  that  they  use  wrong 
areas  in  determining  the  increase  in 
rate,  and  I  believe  that  the  formula 
they  use  in  calculating  the  merit 
rating  plan  is  so  complicated'  as  to 
be  practically  un-understandable. 
Recommendations  have  been  made 
both  to  the  stock  companies,  rating 


board  and  the  mutual  rating  board. 
The  latter  last  spring,  at  a  hearing, 
seemed  amenable  to  reason,  but  we 
haven’t  heard  from  them  since  the 
meeting  was  held.  That  was  in 
April  of  1935. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  Brown  mutuals  are  the 
answer  to  the  proldem.  I  don’t  think 
they  will  do  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  any  harm — they  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  depending  upon  how 
well  the  companies  are  organized 
and  how  much  support  they  can  get. 

I  do  think  that  we  could  save 
money  for  ourselves  by  trying  to 
control  casualty  losses.  I  don’t 
think  we  have  touched  the  surface 
in  training  our  people  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  accidents. 

To  get  back  to  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  casualty  insurance,  we  believe 
firmly  that  the  60%  increase  was 
not  justified  as  a  charge  against  the 
industry  and  that  if  the  facts  were 
ascertained  w'e  could  prove  it.  We 
believe  that  the  merit  rating  plan  is 
bound  to  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  store  doing  a  good  job,  and 
therefore  should  be  abandoned  or 
modified.  We  believe  that  in  order 
to  prove  both  of  these  points  con¬ 
siderable  statistical  data  is  neces¬ 
sary,  involving  a  survey  of  each 
store,  such  as  area,  frontage,  num¬ 
ber  of  elevators,  escalators,  etc. 
We  believe  that  an  analysis  of  past 
losses  by  some  one  agency  should 
be  made  so  that  past  losses  for  each 
store  could  be  rated  on  the  same 
basis,  and  with  all  these  things  done, 
the  rating  boards  of  both  the  stock 
and  mutual  companies  should  again 
be  called  into  conference. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

BUYER,  MERCHANDISE  MANA¬ 
GER  men’s  and  boys’  furnishings  and 
clothing  at  present  employed  seeks  new 
connection  January.  16  years  thorough 
experience  in  retail  department  store  of 
which  seven  years  were  spent  in  large 
New  York  group  office  of  mutual  stores. 
Complete  knowledge  of  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Married — excellent  references.  A.-l- 
36. 


BUYER  experienced  ready-to-wear,  bet¬ 
ter  dresses  and  coats.  Fifth  Avenue  and 
specialty  shop  training.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling  and  merchandising.  Pleas¬ 
ing  personality  and  great  adaptability  and 
resourcefulness.  Desires  position  with 
alert,  up-to-date  firm.  A-2-35. 


New  Income  Tax  Regulations 

'^O  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  55(b)  of  the  Revenue 

Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  an  Act  (Public,  No.  40)  ap¬ 
proved  April  19,  1935,  every  person  (except  nonresident  alien 
individuals)  required  to  file  an  income  return  for  a  taxable  year 
or  period  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1935,  must  file  with 
the  return  a  copy  thereof  on  the  duplicate  form  (green  paper), 
which  will  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  or  a  photostatic  or 
photographic  copy  of  the  original  return.  Such  copy  must  be  a 
complete  duplicate  of  the  return  except  that  the  affidavits  on 
the  duplicate  form  need  not  be  filled  in.  The  copy  on  the  dupli¬ 
cate  form  must  also  include  any  schedules  and  statements  at¬ 
tached  to  the  original  return  except  (1)  Schedule  C-1  (informa¬ 
tion  to  be  furnished  by  corporations  as  to  compensation  of 
officers  and  employees  in  excess  of  $15,000),  (2)  in  the  case  of 
a  fiduciary  return  the  copy  of  the  will  or  trust  instrument,  (3) 
in  the  case  of  a  return  made  by  an  agent  the  power  of  attorney 
on  Form  935  or  Form  936,  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  an  insurance 
company  the  copy  of  the  annual  statement  made  to  the  State 
insurance  department. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute  above  mentioned,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  are  filed  the  copies  of  the  returns 
will  be  made  available  for  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue  in  which  the  returns  are  filed,  by  any 
official,  body,  or  commission  lawfully  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  State  tax  law,  if  the  inspection  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  administration  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  to  be  furnished  to  local  taxing  authorities.  The  law 
provides  that  the  inspection  shall  be  permitted  only  upon  writ¬ 
ten  request  of  the  governor  of  such  State,  designating  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  such  official  body,  or  commission  to  make  the  in¬ 
spection  on  behalf  of  such  official  body,  or  commission.  The 
statute  does  not  authorize  inspection  of  the  duplicate  returns 
by  the  public. 
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Price  Maintenance  Legislation 
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It  is  quite  apparent  from  this 
table  that  the  most  densely  populat¬ 
ed  states,  which  are  usually  the 
states  in  which  the  so-called  “cut- 
rate”  retailers  abide,  have  passed 
acts  which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
legislatures  of  states  having  fewer 
large  urban  centers  and  smaller 
populations. 

Retailers  and  consumers  will  be 
obliged  to  give  thought  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  resale  price  maintenance  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislatures 
of  eight  more  states,  namely :  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Vermont. 

After  the  legislatures  of  these 
states  have  passed  upon  such  pro¬ 
posed  acts,  there  will  be  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  states  in  which  some 
form  of  resale  price  maintenance 
legislation  has  not  either  been  pass¬ 
ed  or  killed.  If  the  present  ratio 
of  state  enactment  is  maintained ; 
if  the  agricultural  states  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  reject  price  maintenance 
laws,  the  states  operating  under  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  laws  will  be 
few  in  number,  still  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  will  be  affected  by 
this  kind  of  legislation  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  population  in  the 
states  which  have  enacted  price 
maintenance  laws. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  law  and  a  few  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  in  others,  the  laws  passed 
by  the  various  states  are  practically 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  actual 
control  of  resale  prices,  and  the 
provision  of  these  laws  which  will 
be  put  to  the  acid  test  of  legality 
and  constitutionality  is  the  typical 
following  provision: 

“Wilfully  and  knowingly  ad¬ 
vertising,  offering  for  sale  or 
selling  any  commodity  at  less 
than  the  price  stipulated  in  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  section  one 
of  this  Act,  whether  the  per¬ 
son  so  advertising,  offering  for 
sale  or  selling  is  or  is  not  a 
party  to  such  contract,  is  un¬ 
fair  competition  and  is  action¬ 
able  at  the  suit  of  any  person 
damaged  thereby.” 

This  provision  is,  of  course,  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  any  at- 


tem])t  to  control  prices  and  there  is 
not  very  much  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  courts  will  refuse  to  up¬ 
hold  it  since  it  seeks  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  property  of  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  in  any  way  he  may 
desire  and  seeks  to  bind  an  individ¬ 
ual,  not  a  party  to  a  contract,  by 
the  terms  of  a  contract  entered  in¬ 
to  by  others. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  law,  as  amended  by  the  typi¬ 
cal  contract  provision  above  set 
forth,  became  effective  on  August 
21,  1933,  there  has  been  no  final 
decision  thereon  by  the  appellate 
courts. 

In  the  case  of  Factor  v.  Kuns- 
man,  tried  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  County, 
on  October  18,  1933,  the  court  held 
that  the  law  as  amended  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  The-  appeal  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  heard.  In 
another  case,  in  the  same  court,  the 
law  as  amended  was  iqjheld. 

Legal  Test  in  New  York 

The  most  important  legal  test  of 
this  question  is  that  which  is  now 
pending  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  action  of  Doubleday  Doran 
&  Company,  Inc.,  v.  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.  In  this  action  the 
plaintiff.  Doubleday  Doran  &  Com¬ 
pany,  a  publisher  of  books,  brought 
action  against  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Macy  Company  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  offering  for  sale,  or  selling,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  any  copies 
of  three  specified  books  the  resale 
price  of  which  had  been  established 
by  a  contract  entered  into  between 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  Doubleday  Doran  & 
Company  Book  Shops,  retailers  of 
books. 

Justice  Close  denied  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  motion  for  an  injunction  and 
granted  the  defendant’s  (Macy’s) 
motion  for  a  judgment  on  the  plead¬ 
ing  dismissing  the  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  statute  under  which 
the  action  was  commenced  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  case  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  highest 
court  in  the  State,  and  a  decision  is 
imminent.  Whether  or  not  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  will 
be  further  appealed  to  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court  and  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  review  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  remains  a  question  for 
the  future,  but  as  I  stated  before,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  legal¬ 
ity  or  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
of  this  type  will  be  upheld  by  the 
court. 

(P'd.  Note;  Since  this  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  the  Court  of  .\()peals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  three  separate  cases 
including  Douhleday,  Doran  &  Co.  vs.  K. 
H.  Macv  &  Co.,  declared  that  the  Fair 
Trade  Practice  .\ct  is  invalid.) 

The  law  in  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  however,  has  a  different  aspect 
as  has  the  so-called  California  Un¬ 
fair  Practice  Act,  as  amended  by 
Chapter  477  of  the  law  of  1935,  ap¬ 
proved  July  15,  1935.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Act  applies  solely  to  the 
sale  of  drugs,  medicines,  cosmetics, 
toilet  preparations,  drug  sundries, 
or  allied  articles,  and  prohibits  the 
sale  of  these  items  at  a  price  “below 
the  manufacturer’s  wholesale  list 
price  per  dozen”  with  an  allowance 
for  the  sale  of  imperfect  or  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise.  discontinued 
lines,  liquidation  of  business,  etc. 
It  is  penal  in  its  nature,  violation 
being  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500.00. 

I  believe  this  law  is  likewise 
doomed  when  a  constitutional  test  is 
applied  to  it,  since  it  likewise  dele¬ 
gates  to  one  individual  the  power  to 
fix  the  minimum  price  at  which 
another  individual  may  dispose  of 
his  property  even  though  the  items 
were  not  purchased  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  fixing  the  minimum  price. 

The  California  Unfair  Practice 
Act  seeks  to  remove  some  of  the 
“legal”  faults  inherent  in  the  other 
acts,  in  that  it  purports  to  fix  a  min¬ 
imum  resale  price  according  to  the 
individual’s  ability  to  buy  and  his 
individual  “overhead  exjyense”  or 
“cost  of  doing  business.”  In  other 
words,  it  avoids  the  question  of 
arbitrary  price  fixing  and  provides 
for  a  possible  variable.  It  likewise 
avoids  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  an  individual  can  be  given  the 
legal  right  to  control  the  price  at 
which  another  individual’s  property 
shall  be  sold  and  places  that  control 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  many 
mooted  questions  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “overhead  expenses” 
and  the  allocation  of  these  expenses 
to  the  sale  of  particular  items  is  a 
complex  matter  which  seems  to  pre¬ 
sent  almost  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  the  enforcement  of  this 
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law  even  thoufih  it  is  held  to  he  con¬ 
stitutional  will  he  a  ])ractical  impos¬ 
sibility  unless  a  fixed  and  ])re-deter- 
mined  percentafie  of  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  is  permitted  for  various 
types  of  distributors.  Ibis  seems 
hardly  probable  as  all  statutes  must 
be  strictly  construed  and  this  statute 
does  not  provide  for  such  a  proced¬ 
ure. 

To  summarize  the  Situation  ])re- 
sented  by  the  California  Unfair 
Practice  .\ct,  1  would  say  that  it 
has  a  better  chance  than  the  other 
type  of  act  of  being  upheld  l)v  the 
courts.  Nevertheless  it,  too,  pre¬ 
sents  tremendous  difficulties  of  en¬ 
forcement  and  may  have  an  un-an- 
tici])ated  result  iti  price  competition, 
involving  elements  of  rent,  wages 
and  salaries,  service,  curtailment  of 
employment,  reduction  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  permits 
any  individual  to  meet  the  “legal 
l)rices  of  a  competitor.”  The  “lower 
cost”  distributor  will  ultimately  es¬ 
tablish  the  minimum  legal  price  on 
all  items. 

New  Jersey  Experience 

riie  State  of  New  Jersey  has  had 
on  its  statute  books  for  many  years 
a  law  known  as  “An  act  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  and  unfair  trade 
practices.”  Under  this  Act  the 
owner  of  a  trade-marked  item  is 
given  the  right  to  serve  notice  upon 
any  distributor  that  the  manufac¬ 
tured  merchandise  shall  not  be  sold 
at  any  price  other  than  the  retail 
])rice  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  un¬ 
less  the  trade-mark  and  name,  guar¬ 
antee,  etc.,  are  removed  from  the 
item. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  upheld  this 
law  in  the  case  of  Ingersoll  &  Com¬ 
pany  V.  Hahne  &  Company,  in  1917, 
and  again  in  1918,  but  despite  this 
fact  the  law  is  virtually  a  dead  letter. 

Manufacturers  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  branded  items  naturally 
cannot  afford  to  devote  much  time 
and  money  in  attempting  to  police 
the  laws  of  individual  states,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  States  where  the  sale  of 
merchandise  represents  a  small  part 
of  their  total  output. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  some  type  of  resale 
])rice  maintenance  law,  hut  any  bill 
similar  to  the  Capper-Kelly  bills 
which  provided  for  direct  setting  of 
resale  prices  by  the  manufacturer  is, 
I  believe,  doomed.  A  bill  along 
different  lines,  however,  may  be 
given  serious  consideration  and  sev¬ 


eral  industries  are  now  attempting 
to  formulate  such  a  measure. 

riie  complexities  of  our  econom¬ 
ic  system  make  resale  price  m  ain¬ 
tenance  laws  of  dubious  desirability. 
The  pro])ensity  of  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual  to  underestimate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  problem  indicates  that 
not  enough  careful  thought  has  been 
given  to  it  with  insufficient  factual 
study  of  the  effect  of  such  laws. 
.Such  a  studv,  of  course,  would  he 


a  tremendous  task  and  even  if  well 
done,  its  conclusions  would  have  to 
be  based  on  the  placing  wanted,  de¬ 
sirable  merchandise,  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  at  the  lowest  fair  cost. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  fi.x  a  ])rice 
at  which  merchandise  is  to  he  sold, 
but  it  is  not  (juite  so  simple  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  consumer  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  purchase  this  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  price  fixed  and  to 
com])el  him  to  buy  it  at  that  jirice. 


Diesel  Engines  in  Department  Stores 

{Coutimicd  from  page  4.S ) 


another  store  of  similar  size  and 
character.  If  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  and  the  most  money 
is  to  be  saved,  a  careful  preliminary 
survey  of  the  individual  installation 
should  be  made.  For  example — in 
some  plants  a  very  considerable 
saving  can  be  made  by  the  proper 
use  of  waste  heat ;  in  others  this 
saving  is  only  theoretical  and  not  ac¬ 
tual.  Too  frequently,  expensive 
errors  have  been  made  by  installing 
a  Diesel  plant  similar  to  one  in 
operation  nearby  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  different  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  plant. 

Reliable  Diesel  Service 

In  a  department  store,  office 
building  or  hotel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  continuous,  reli¬ 
able  electric  service.  By  properly 
designing  a  Diesel  plant,  selecting 
the  right  number  of  engines  of  the 
proper  size,  selecting  the  best  make 
of  Diesel  to  suit  the  new  location, 
an  electric  current,  which  is  equally 
if  not  more  reliable  and  continuous 
than  any  other  source,  can  he  pro¬ 
vided. 

One  valuable  advantage  of  the 
Diesel  equipped  plant  is  that  a  ser¬ 
ies  or  battery  of  smaller  motors  can 
be  installed  with  no  material  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  so  that  the  operation 
of  the  engines  may  be  closely  ad¬ 
justed.  This  arrangement  provides 
also  a  margin  of  safety  for  emer¬ 
gency  and  regular  repair  shut¬ 
downs.  The  many  installations  of 
individual  Diesel  electric  plants 
have  clearly  demonstrated  from  ac¬ 
tual  operation  their  reliability  of 
regular  performance  as  well  as  a 
very  substantial  saving  in  cost  of 
electric  current  compared  with  the 
present  rates  for  electricity. 

To  indicate  the  reliability  of  the 
Diesel  engine  for  continuous  ser¬ 


vici‘.  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
number  of  Diesel  engines  that  have 
heeti  installed  as  “stand-by,” — that 
is,  to  take  care  of  a  break-down  of 
other  engines  or  an  interruption  of 
the  regular  electric  current.  An 
outstanding  example  is  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  Diesel  stand-by  jdant  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
1927  three  2500  KW  Diesel  engines 
were  installed  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  absolutely  reliable  service, 
within  any  reasonable  cost,  was  re¬ 
quired.  These  Diesels  have  given 
very  satisfactory  service  for  eight 
years. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the 
coming  year  will  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  use  of  Diesel 
engines  as  a  reliable  source  of  elec¬ 
tric  jiower  in  all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  plants.  Particularly  will  this  be 
true  in  the  retail  field,  where  man¬ 
agement  has  long  searched  for  a  re¬ 
liable  and  practical  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  present  electric  costs.  Continued 
improvements  and  developments  in 
the  construction  of  these  engines, 
aided  by  increased  production  with¬ 
in  the  .industry  itself,  will  serve  to 
further  reduce  the  initial  costs  of 
this  equipment  and  to  shorten  the 
period  over  which  the  necessary  in¬ 
vestments  involved  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  and  reasonably  amortized. 

Department  store  executives  who 
are  anxious  to  minimize  their  fixed 
operating  expenses  assignable  to  the 
generation  of  light  and  electrical 
power  are  urged  to  inspect  different 
types  of  Diesel  plants  now  in  oper¬ 
ation,  in  order  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  more  fully  with  the  econom¬ 
ies  available  through  the  use  of  the 
Diesel  engine.  To  this  end  the 
WTiter  wdll  be  glad  to  furnish  a  list 
of  typical  installations  of  Diesel  en¬ 
gines  in  stores,  hotels  and  office 
buildings. 
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Sales  Tax  Experience  in  U.  S. 


( Coutiiiucd  from  page  17 ) 


A«linini.strative  Experiineiitatiuii 

riie  general  sales  taxes  of  the 
States  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Further  changes  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  their  rates,  exemptions, 
tleductions,  and  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  larger  States  sepa¬ 
rate  bureaus  or  divisions  have  been 
established  to  administer  the  gen¬ 
eral  sales  taxes.  Many  difficult 
])roblems  arise  in  the  determination 
of  taxable  transacticjiis  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  situations  as  inter¬ 
state  complications.  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  so 
discouraged  by  the  administrative 
difficulties  of  their  retail  sales  taxes, 
in  view  of  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  retailers  to  their  taxes,  that  they 
repealed  them.  Penusylvania  still 
retains  her  well  known  mercantile 
license  tax,  however.  It  must  be  re- 
memlx*red,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
many  States  were  disheartened  with 
their  early  experiments  with  income 
and  inheritance  taxes,  which  they 
abandoned  and  later  revived.  The 
first  few  years  of  administration  in 
general  sales  taxation  are  probably 
the  most  difficult.  If  they  can  be 
weathered,  the  tax  will  probably  re¬ 
main,  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
foreign  countries  and  some  of  our 
States.  Many  of  the  State  ta.x  offi¬ 
cials  are  already  praising  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  general  sales  taxes, 
for  their  yield  lias  frequently  ex¬ 
ceeded  expectations  in  this  period  of 
gradual  business  recovery. 

Colleetion  Problem 

d'he  ])roblem  of  adding  a  general 
sales  ta.x  to  the  prices  of  articles 
which  sell  at  a  low  figure  or  at  an 
odd  figure  has  been  met  in  an  in¬ 
genious  manner  by  the  state  tax 
commissions  and  the  middlemen. 
Tokens,  in  the  form  of  coins  or 
“milk  bottle  caps”  have  been  issued 
by  some  of  the  States  to  supply  the 
need  for  making  change  when  less 
than  a  penny  is  involved.  By  such 
devices  taxes  may  be  collected  which 
are  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  In 
some  cases  buyers  are  offered  books 
or  cards  by  the  merchants  which 
permit  them  to  pay  a  tax  on  a  given 
sum.  say  $5  or  $10.  in  advance. 
These  books  or  cards  are  then  used 
to  buy  groceries  and  other  objects. 
Since  the  tax  is  paid  on  a  lump  sum 
purchase,  there  may  be  a  saving  for 
the  consumer,  who  is  not  now  taxed 


on  ill.."  individual  transaction.  These 
are  merely  illustrations  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  been  invented  to  col¬ 
lect  taxes  under  difficult  conditions. 
They  arise  largely  because  of  the 
insistence  of  merchants  that  the  tax 
must  be  added  to  every  purchase  in 
a  definite  manner.  This  attitude  re¬ 
sults  in  the  collection  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  transactions  tax,  with  all  its 
nuisance  and  inconvenience,  instead 
of  a  tax  on  total  receipts  of  ven¬ 
dors.  Since  the  ta.x  must  be  added 
to  each  purchase,  it  must  be  carried 
on  the  sales  slips  and  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  stores.  It  therefore 
adds  to  the  e.xi)enses  which  sellers 
must  meet  because  of  the  ta.x.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individual  trans¬ 
actions  tax  has  the  advantage  that 
merchants  must  buy  stamps  or  tax 
receipts  in  advance  of  sales,  and  the 
States  receive  revenue  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

Conclusion 

.Some  definite  conclusions  api)ear 
to  be  justified  from  a  study  of  gen¬ 
eral  .sales  tax  exjHirience  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  1. 
The  general  sales  tax  has  usually 
been  adopted  as  a  temiiorary  or 
emergency  measure.  Ta.x])ayers  are 
jjromised  that  it  will  exjiire  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  or  it  is  implied  that  when 
the  emergency  is  passed  the  tax  will 
be  repealed.  This  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  States,  like 
our  European  neighbors,  may  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  emergency  is  pro¬ 
longed  and  the  general  sales  ta.xes 
cannot  readily  be  abandoned. 

2.  The  .State  general  sales  taxes 
are  in  an  experimental  stage.  It 
may  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
adapted  to  state  problems  and  re¬ 
quirements  by  trial  and  error  meth¬ 
ods.  Manv  of  the  tax  laws  have 
been  hurriedly  drawn  and  require 
careful  rewriting  if  the  taxes  are 
to  be  practicable.  .Administrative 
methods  will  also  be  modified  in  the 
light  of  experience  as  conditions 
warrant. 

I.  Because  of  the  probability  that 
public  expenditures  will  continue  at 
a  high  level  and  the  difficulties  of 
expanding  tax  revenues  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  it  is  likely  that  general 
sales  taxes  will  remain  as  perma¬ 
nent  revenues  in  many  states.  Most 
.American  taxes  are  compromises 
with  expediency.  Detestable  as  gen¬ 


eral  sales  taxes  are  in  the  eyes  of 
many  economists,  they  find  sup¬ 
port  among  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
heavier  income  taxation  and  those 
who  seek  to  broaden  the  ta.x  base 
to  reach  the  masses  with  new  im¬ 
posts. 

4.  From  the  administrative  stand- 
])oint.  general  .sales  taxes  present 
many  difficulties.  The  satisfactorv 
definition  of  taxable  transactions  is 
a  highly  complicated  jirocedure.  If 
evasion  is  not  to  flourish,  the  states 
must  carefully  and  continuously 
audit  the  books  of  vendors.  Inter¬ 
state  conqdications  are  also  an  em¬ 
barrassing  problem.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  obstacles  to  general  sales 
ta.xation  are  not  their  most  serious 
weakness,  however.  Their  chief 
fault  is  that  they  bear  down  with 
regressive  eflfects  on  consumers  if 
they  are  shifted  and  are  highly  un¬ 
equal  on  business  if  they  are  not 
.shifted. 

5.  The  general  sales  ta.xes  are 
usually  shifted  to  consumers,  in  the 
long  run,  but  this  shifting  is  neither 
com])lete  nor  perfect.  Sellers  are 
punished  w’ith  a  loss  of  sales  and 
declining  profits  because  of  the 
taxes.  Marginal  concerns,  which 
are  found  mainly  among  the  small 
enterprises,  find  it  difficult  or  im- 
|X).ssible  to  shift  their  ta.xes  and  are 
forced  out  of  business  unless  they 
can  manage  to  shift  their  taxes. 

Sales  Tax  Should  Be  an 
Emergency  Measure 

6.  General  sales  taxes  should  not 
be  considered  substitute  for  in¬ 
come.  inheritance,  property,  or  se¬ 
lected  commodity  ta.xes.  Where  pos¬ 
sible,  revenues  should  be  secured 
from  the  noriral  revenue  sources 
and  general  sales  ta.xes  should  be 
reserved  for  emergencies  when  all 
other  revenues  fail.  Income  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  has  fallen  from  its  pin¬ 
nacle  during  the  depression,  should 
be  expanded  to  provide  relatively 
more  revenues.  Inheritance  taxation 
should  also  be  further  e.xtended. 
The  revenue  possibilities  of  income, 
inheritance  and  selected  commodity 
taxes  should  be  exhausted  before 
general  sales  taxes  are  utilized.  Fin¬ 
ally,  if  .American  taxation  is  to  be 
reasonablv  equitable  in  its  burdens 
on  the  diflFerent  classes  of  taxpayers, 
expenditures  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  acceptable  tax  re¬ 
sources.  If  general  sales  ta.xes  are 
to  be  avoided,  more  suitable  rev¬ 
enues  must  be  discovered  and  em¬ 
ployed  or  expenditures  must  be 
limited  so  that  general  sales  taxes 
will  be  unnecessary. 
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Credit  Management 


Credit  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


April 

316 

541 

May 

245 

401 

June 

287 

427 

July 

233 

470 

August 

439 

620 

September 

388 

603 

October 

503 

633 

Year  to  date  3066 

5056 

This  store  also  informed  us  that 
“Although  there  is  no  carrying 
charge  on  Ninety-day  accounts, 
they  are  carried  in  our  Budget 
Ledgers.  These  figures  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  of  accounts 
opened,  but  are  included  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
deferred  volume  as  requested  in 
your  questionnaire.” 

We  should  like  to  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  stores  which  did 
not  participate  in  this  survey,  that 
we  also  secured  individual  monthly 
figures  for  the  two  periods  covered 
in  addition  to  the  year  to  date  fig¬ 
ures.  Because  the  year  to  date  fig¬ 
ures  give  a  fairly  adequate  and  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  trend,  and 
partially  also  because  of  limited 
si>ace  available,  only  the  year  to  date 
figures  have  been  assembled  as  a 
sort  of  preliminary  compilation  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  The 
complete  data  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  members  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  in  the  form  of  a 
special  report  on  this  subject.  For 
the  time  being  we  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  present  these  data  as  indi¬ 
vidual  returns  exactly  as  they  were 
reported  to  us. 

Analytical  Summary  to  Follow 

It  is  our  intention  to  prepare  for 
the  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin  a 
supplementary  table  showing  instead 
of  the  actual  figures  now  reported 
for  “Total  Number  of  Bills  Mailed” 
and  “Number  of  New  Accounts 
Opened”,  both  charge  and  deferred, 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  will  afford 
a  comparison  on  a  percentage  basis 
for  all  figures  furnished.  Further¬ 
more,  if  time  permits  us  to  do  so, 
we  shall  make  and  prepare  in  the 
form  of  another  table,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  study. 
In  the  meantime  you  might  want  to 
make  your  own  analysis  and  de¬ 
termine  the  frequency  distribution 
of  the  figures  reported  by  stores  lo- 
coated  in  your  region  and  belonging 
to  your  volume  classification.  In 


this  connection  it  might  interest  you, 
for  instance,  to  know  what  the 
range  of  this  distribution  is  and 
w'here  the  mid-point  is  around  which 
the  concentration  of  values  is  great¬ 
est  :  what  the  lowest  and  highest  de¬ 
viations  are ;  how  many  stores  re¬ 
ported  increases  or  decreases  for 
1935  larger  or  smaller  than  those  of 
the  previous  year.  You  may  also 
want  to  calculate  yourself  one  of  the 
chief  averages  best  suited  for  your 
own  particular  frequency  distribu¬ 
tion,  taking  in  stores  comparable  to 
yours  and  located  in  the  same  area. 

Add-On  Contracts 
Since  only  ten  stores  segregated 
their  “Add-On  Contracts  Signed” 
from  the  number  of  new  deferred 
payment  accounts  opened,  as  re¬ 
quested  in  our  questionnaire,  we 
have  prepared  two  special  tables 
showing  the  add-on  contracts  statis¬ 
tics  for  eight  of  these  stores,  four 
of  them  located  in  the  East  and  four 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Factors  Underlying  High  Figures 
Some  of  the  unusually  high  fig¬ 
ures  furnished  in  connection  with 
deferred  payment  accounts  have 


been  explained  by  several  factors. 
For  example,  a  number  of  stores 
participating  in  this  survey  did, 
heretofore,  an  extremely  small  in¬ 
stallment  volume  and  consequently 
only  a  handful  of  new  accounts,  as 
well  as  a  small  change  in  volume, 
will  tend  to  make  a  large  percentage 
difference  as  those  familiar  with 
statistics  are  fully  aware.  A  South¬ 
ern  store  explained  a  sharp  increase 
in  their  deferred  volume  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  set  up  within  their 
store  organization  their  own  finance 
company  to  handle  F.H.A.  sales  on 
appliances,  which  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  this  type  of 
business.  Another  Southern  store 
attributes  a  disproportionate  month¬ 
ly  increase  for  April  to  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  promotion  campaign  conduct¬ 
ed  through  the  aid  of  store  employ¬ 
ees.  A  mid-western  store  explained 
its  high  January  figures  on  deferred 
payment  accounts  as  being  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  “anticipated  buying 
to  avoid  the  State  sales  tax”  which 
became  effective  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  month. 

Since  the  averages  for  the  year 
to  date  figures  furnished  by  these 
two  stores  were  not  substantially 
affected,  they  were  both  included  in 
our  compilation. 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


law,  the  Commission  has  no  power 
to  grant  any  further  postpionement, 
therefore  the  rates  must  absolutely 
become  effective  on  April  1st. 

I.  C.  C.  Decision 

I.  &  S.  Docket  3636,  embracing 
also  other  complaints  decided  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
November  21,  1935,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  findings: 

1 :  Classification  ratings  on  cot¬ 
ton  and  knitting  factory  products 
are  reasonable  except  that  cotton 
piece  goods  should  be  classified 
third  class  in  the  west. 

2 :  Maximum  reasonable  rates 
provided  from  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  east,  south  and 
southwest  to  the  major  markets 
in  Official  Classification  Terri¬ 
tory,  both  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
scribing  proper  rates  for  each 
haul  and  particularly  to  maintain 
the  proper  relationship  between 
each  origin  and  these  important 
markets,  because  of  the  severe 


comjietition  between  the  various 
producers  and  the  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  them. 

3 :  Maximum  basis  provided 
on  cotton  piece  goods  to  be  90 
percent  of  the  full  class  rate  with¬ 
in  official  classification  territory. 

Maximum  rates  on  cotton  piece 
goods  from  the  south  to  official 
territory  to  be  50  percent  of  the 
first  class  rate.  This  will  not  be  a 
rigid  percentage  of  the  current  class 
rate  because  in  territory  not  treated 
by  the  Commission  as  to  classes, 
viz.,  southern  Virginia,  northern 
North  Carolina,  to  trunk  line,  rates 
will  be  arrived  at  by  using  a  formula 
specifically  prescribed. 

Rates  from  the  southwest  to  offi¬ 
cial  territory  on  cotton  piece  goods, 
50  percent  of  first  class. 

The  Commission  specifically 
found  in  addition  that  if  the  south¬ 
western  carriers  equalized  the  rate 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  to  other  points  in  the  west  por¬ 
tion  of  central  territory,  it  would 
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who  find  if  necessary  to  keep 
more  detailed  information  on 

PAYROLL  and  EARNINGS  RECORDS 

of  individual  employees 


EMPLOYERS 


While  considering  ways  and  means  to  meet  new  requirements  for  additional  details 
about  earnings  and  deductions  of  individual  employees,  why  not  profit  by  Burroughs’ 
experience  and  study  of  this  problem?  Whether  your  employees  are  many  or  few  in 
number,  it  will  pay  you  to  let  us  show  you  how  we  are  helping  other  employers  meet 
this  situation. 


To  learn  how  your  problem  can  be  met  at  the  lowest  possible  accounting  cost  and  with 
the  minimum  change,  if  any,  in  equipment,  call  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 
direct.  This  is  a  service  Burroughs  is  glad  to  render  without  charge  or  obligation. 


FOR  THE  SMALLER  STORE 

Where  a  store  has  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  Burroughs  can  often  show 
how  this  extra  detailed  payroll  information 
may  be  obtained  on  equipment  which  also 
handles  customers’  accounts,  purchase  and 
payment  records,  sales  audits  and  other  add¬ 
ing  and  accounting  work  around  the  store. 


FOR  THE  LARGER  STORE 

Burroughs  offers  a  variety  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machines  which  compute  the  earnings, 
prepare  individual  earnings  record,  payroll 
sheet,  pay  check  or  pay  envelope,  a//  in  one 
operation.  At  the  same  time  they  automatically 
accumulate  such  statistics  as  hours,  earnings, 
various  deductions  and  net  pay  for  any  period. 


T  r  a  f  f  i  c 


not  be  unlawful. 

On  dry  goods,  charge  in  general 
will  cover  cotton  knitting  factory 
products,  cotton  blankets  or  with 
a  small  part  of  wool  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low  cases,  towels,  bedspreads  and 
cotton  pants,  shirts  and  overalls, 
the  Commission  found  that  the  first 
class  rate  should  apply  in  official 
territory,  while  78  percent  would  be 
proper  from  southern  and  south¬ 
western  territories  to  destinations  in 
official  territory. 


ment  value  of  the  parts  (in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  original  cost 
of  such  parts);  plus  15%;  or 
if  sold  at  less  than  such  cur¬ 
rent  replacement  value,  the  tax 
is  due  on  the  actual  sale  price. 

(4)  Where  diamonds  and  mount¬ 
ings  are  purchased  tax  paid  by 
the  retailer  who  assembles 
them,  it  is  held  that  such  re¬ 
tailer  may,  in  computing  the 
tax  due  the  Government  on  the 
sale  of  the  coinjileted  articles, 
take  credit  for  the  tax  paid  by 
the  |)rior  manufacturers  from 
whom  such  articles  were  pur¬ 
chased.  In  such  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
retailer  have  in  his  possession 
evidence  showing  the  tax  the 
manufacturer  actually  paid  to 
the  Government  on  the  sale  of 
the  diamonds  and  mountings. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  school  class 
rings  and  pins,  tax  is  due  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  June  21,  1932  to 
May  21,  1933.  inclusive,  on 
55%  of  the  retail  sale  price 
and  on  67%  of  the  retail  sale 
price  on  and  after  Mav  22, 
1933. 


by  means  of  the  distribution  plan 
could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  contribution  plan  cannot  be 
used  to  this  end  either. 

The  amount  of  the  contribution 
itself  certainly  is  not  a  measure  for 
taking  such  decisions,  for  generally 
departments  with  large  sales  will 
yield  a  larger  contribution  than  de¬ 
partments  with  small  sales,  whereas 


The  Commission  prescribed  arbi- 
traries  for  making  the  rates  to 
points  in  Western  Trunk  Line  ter- 
ritorv  from  the  south,  to  be  added 
to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  points  rates. 

The  Commission  permitted 
grouping  of  origin  points  and  the 
naming  of  rates  only  from  known 
points  of  production  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  relief  to  accomplish  this  result, 
but  not  to  exceed  aggregate  of  in¬ 
termediate  rates. 


The  Bureau  further  holds  that  in 
the  above  five  instances  the  tax  may 
be  computed  on  all  sales  made  on 
or  before  December  1.  1935  at  10% 
of  the  fair  market  price  so  deter¬ 
mined.  and  thereafter  until  further 
notice  on  the  basis  of  one-eleventh 
of  the  fair  market  price  arrived  at 
in  accordance  with  the  formula 
stated  above. 

Your  attention  is  directed  parti¬ 
cularly  to  No.  4  above  from  wdiich 
you  will  notice  that  the  Bureau  is 
now  going  to  insist  upon  compliance 
w’ith  a  section  of  the  Revenue  Act 
ui)on  which  they  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  insisted,  which  is  the  necessity 
that  the  retailer  have  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  evidence  showing  the  tax  the 
manufacturers  actually  paid  to  the 
Government  on  the  sale  of  the 
diamonds  and  mountings  when  sold 
by  the  manufacturers  to  their  ven¬ 
dors. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  ruling 
should  be  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  the  statute  (Section 
619  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932) 
and  is  an  unwarranted  assumption 
by  an  administrative  agency  of  the 
legislative  function. 


nobody  would  like  to  say  that  it 
would  be  desirable  in  principle  to 
expand  large  departments  at  the 
cost  of  smaller  departments. 

The  amount  of  contribution,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  percent  of  sales,  is  not 
of  great  value ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  furniture  department  ought  to 
give  normally  a  higher  percentage 
of  contribution  than  a  hosiery  de¬ 
partment.  However,  it  would  be  a 


wrong  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
in  principle  advantageous  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  furniture  department  at 
the  cost  of  the  hosiery  department. 

Nor  can  the  “contribution  per 
sq.  m.”  figures  be  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  indicate  whether  expansion, 
reduction  or  discontinuance  would 
be  advantageous.  This  can  be  seen 
from  our  first  example,  where  a 
new  (loss)  department  was  installed 
on  a  part  of  the  selling  space  of  a 
profitable  department.  We  have 
shown  there  that  under  the  further 
assumptions  made,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  expand  the  profit¬ 
able  department  at  the  cost  of  the 
loss  department.  However,  it  is 
(juite  possible  that  the  profitable  de- 
])artment  is  the  department  with 
the  higher  contribution  per  sq.  m. 

Conclusions 

The  pro-rating  of  expenses  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distribution  plan  gives 
us  departmental  net  result  figures, 
which  are  useful  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  management  to  the  weak 
spots  of  the  store.  With  the  nec¬ 
essary  precautions  they  can  be  used 
also  for  evaluating  the  buyer’s  per¬ 
formance.  These  advantages  justify 
the  computation  of  these  figures  at 
regular  intervals. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stressed  that  the  net  result  figures 
cannot  he  used  for  judging  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  expansion,  reduction  or 
discontinuance  of  departments,  as 
this  use  of  the  figures  may  lead  to 
quite  wrong  conclusions. 

The  contribution  idea,  that  is  to 
.say  the  consideration  to  what  extent 
the  res|iective  departments  contrib¬ 
ute  towards  covering  the  inescapable 
expenses,  is  a  valuable  help  for 
judging  different  alternatives  in  re¬ 
spect  of  expansion,  reduction  or 
discontinuation  of  the  departments. 
It  can  be  used  for  comparing  the 
expected  increase  of  contribution  of 
the  department  to  be  expanded  (or 
newly  installed),  with  the  expected 
decrease  of  contribution  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  be  reduced  (or  discon¬ 
tinued).  It  must  be  stressed  that 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  and  the  actual  contribu¬ 
tion  figures  according  to  the  con¬ 
tribution  plan  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded. 

Nothwithstanding  the  advantages 
of  the  contribution  idea  for  taking 
decisions  ip  special  cases,  it  seems 
to  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  compute  regularly  the 
contribution  figures  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. 
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